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SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1896 


Here is to Utah and all good Utahnians. 


Health, vigor and all glories of air and climate and human robusti- 
tude—Utah has them, and to spare. 


There are no cyclones in Utah. There never has been one. There 
never can be one, till it is able to sweep away the mighty Roekies 
en the east, or the Sierras on the west. 


that 
What the 


That monumental blatherskite, Henry Watterson, writes 
the bicycle costumes in Paris have greatly shocked him. 


bicycle costumes thought of Henry has not been reported. 


Jim McKenzie, United States minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
tmaordinary to Peru, who is reported ill with the smallpox in Lima, 
is a chum of Hon. Pat Lannan of The Tribune—and both are orna- 
ments of their country and their age. In a recent letter to his Salt 
Lake fellow-patriot, Jim showed himself a firstclass Peruvian barker 
and boomer, by saying: ‘‘My dear Pat, this is a good country for 
Americans to come to. All the people down here want to play poker 
—and none of them knows how.” 








Judge Snodgrass, of the supreme court of Tennessee, has just been 
fined $50 for the cold-blooded assassination of a prominent citizen 
of Chattanooga. That seems an extravagant tariff on amusement in 
a region where any sportsman can kill “niggers” all day free of 
expense. Tennessee is $49-to-the-murder higher priced than George 
Vest’s barbarian province of Missouri, where, when one gentleman shoots 
and kills another on Sunday, they fine him $1 for “violation of the or- 
dinance against the discharge of firearms on the sabbath.”’ Both 
states are dark-red blots on the map of the republic and of civiliza- 
tion. 

On all the beauteous, pendant globe, no fairer, richer realm chan 
Utah unfolds itself to tempt the angels down. No mightier tieasure- 
houses of royal ore rear their proud heads heavenward in any land 
or zone. No more overflowingly bounteous, golden grain-fields, or 
heavier-laden vines and fruit-trees ever gladdened the heart 
and pocket of sun-browned husbandman with hundred-fold harvests. 
No greener pastures ever feasted the frolicsome mule-colt, or fatted 
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the festive gentleman-calf; no grander scenes ever inspired the ar- 
tist’s pencil, or the poet’s pen; and no purer, sweeter air ever breathed 
upon the rose-gardens of Araby the blest. 


The goldbugger thieves crack craation’s tympanum with their ever- 
lasting yawpings about “an honest dollar.” What is an honest dollar? 
Certainly not one that takes two dollars of everything else to buy 
it. Beelzebublican brazenness could go no farther or damneder, than to 
claim, or proclaim, that the dollar of the Constitution, the dollar of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Jackson, of Webster, Clay, Ben- 
ton and Lincoln, was a d?fshonest dollar;—and that the only honest 
dollar is the dollar of John Sherman, Grover Cleveland, Pierrepont 
Morgan and Nathan Rothschild. 


In a recent speech at an American consular dinner in London, that 
flatulent wind-weaver, Henry Watterson, declared himself a rampant 
jingoat, in favor of war “at the drop of a hat.” If the puissant chin- 
warriar’s mouthings mean anything more than the effervescence of 
several surplus drinks,—which is doubtful,—he wants to fight some- 
body, or something, quick and badly. He didn’t, when he had the 
chance, thirty-odd years ago. Invincible In peace and invisible in 
war, loose-jointed in the head and ripsnegrterous of tongue, al] things 
by turns and nothing long—that is Henry forever. Kentucky woukd 
make money by swappimg him off fer a cracked accordion. 


A hamfatter paragraph is going the rounds of the eastern press, 
that speaks of a recent debutante in the lecture trade, named Ham, 
as “the Georgia newspaper man who coined the term, ‘snollygoster.’”’ 
Ham neither coined or counterfeited the word. It has been in com- 
mon use in the backwoods of the south and southwest, for a half- 
century at least, to Wescribe anything unusually large or powerful, 
or otherwise extraordinary. In the vernacular of those primitive re- 
gions of moonshine whisky, coon-skin caps and sqlid democracy, the 
St. Louis cyclone, Mary Ellen Lease, a 500-pound hog, or one of the 
surcingles that Cleveland wears for a collar, would be a snollygoster. 
So would a real statesman in either house of congress. 


One of Salt Lake’s first and most howling needs is an extensive 
wholesale and retail dog-kWlery, with a first-class sausage-mill at- 
tachment, and all the modern improvements. It should have a capacity 
of at least 1,006 dogs a day, and be run at high pressure “from rosy 
morn till dewy eve’”—and back again. The fair Utahnian capital is 
grievously dog-ridden. Dogs, dogs, everywhere. §rom shaggy, 200- 
pound monsters of mastiffs, great danes and @aint Bernards, to 
lilliputian nideosities of pugs and befrizzled poodles and spitzes; from 
aristocratic greyhounds and King Charles spaniels, to egg-sucking 
stray yaller dogs, mongrels, whelps, and curs of low degree—little 
better than average United States senators—countless hordes of 
yelping, snarling hydrophobia-breeders overrun the town. They 
swarm in street and alley, Righway and byway, lawn, park, market 
and sanctuary. They chase their tails anc scratch off their fleas in 
hotel and restaurant, @uncil-hall, cathedral and tabernacle. Like the 
cannon at Balaklava, dogs to right of one, dogs to left of one, dogs 
behind and ahead of one, and dogs all around one. Dogmatically 
speaking, Salt Lake is as bountifully bedogged as Naples or €on- 
stantinople, where every other pergon you meet is a couple of vagrant 
dogs. As things go, the whole city seems destined to be turned into 
a vast dog-kennel, all its groceries into doggeries, 
of life into doggerel. Let the doggicidal war begin. The sausage 
can all be marketed down east. A Utah dog is as nutritious and 
well-flavored as much of the beef and mutton served in the hasheries 
and charity-hospitals of the effete eastern regions of goldbuggery and 
humbuggery. 


and all its poetry 
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PROPHECIES FULFILLED. 


Derided Predictions of Three Years Ago, That are 
Direful History Now. 


Nations, as well as individuals, go mad. This world has never beheld 
a more stupendous tidal wave of national insanity and folly, than that 
which, three years and a half ago, swept the ex-hangman of Buffalo 
into the White House for a second term. 
cide of all the ages. There has been no parallel to it since the devil 
possessed swine of the Gadarenes plunged headlong 
place into the Sea of Tiberias, and perished to the last hog. Thi 
demigod of degenerate democracy was hardly 
the prodigiousness of the blunder, which was worse than a crime, began 
to be manifest even to the dullest eyes. The oath to maintain and de 
fend the rights and liberties of the sixty-five millions of fools, who had 
elected him, had scarcely passed his perjured lips, until he had thrown 
himself, with all his bull-necked strength of ignorance and obstinacy 
into a gigantic conspiracy for their enslavement and 
not wait even for a drunken duck-hunt with that Bombastes Furioso 
ef the hilarious horse-marines, “Fighting Bob Evans,” till he had 
declared a black-flag war against every vital interest of America and 
Americans. He gathered about him a cabinet—(with one exception 
and he is dead)—of ignoble and servile tools, ready to applaud his 
dreariest platitudes, pander to his most besotted whims, and do his 
dirtiest bidding, for the vile “thrift that follows fawning’’;—a cabinet 
of intellectual and moral pigmies, pismires of statecraft, infinitesimal 
nobodies, too small even to be damned without the aid of a 
scope. He chose Wall Street blacklegs and buccaneers as his 
counselors, and proclaimed death to silver, and destruction to new 
world prosperity. He called an extra session of the Capitol Hill 
catawampus of blackguards, blatherskites, boodlers and banditti, to 
wipe out half the money of a debt-crushed nation, bankrupt a hemi- 
sphere, and set back the hands on the dial-plate of human progress 
a quarter of a century. And all hell chuckled with delight at the 
masterpiece of modern iniquity and asininity. The whole hireling 
press of the country burst into a riproarious Hallelujah Chorus of 
bought-and-paid-for rapture and adulation. From the Atlantic to 
e Mississippi, every alleged great editor stood on his number six 
ad and waved his number thirteen hoofs, in wild hysterics of bogus 
xultation and commendation. From “The New York, Tribune, founded 
by Horace Greeley,” and foundered by Whitelaw Reid; the ancient 
crank-run “Sun, that shines for all,” and darkens by shining: and the 
infamous World, the recognized organ of the bagnios, the hoodlums 
and criminals of Gotham; to Charles Emory Smith’s Philadelphia 
Press, the filthy Cincinnati Enquirer, Joe McCullagh’s far-reaching and 
generally rational St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Poker-Expert Watter- 
son’s water-witted Louisville Courier-Journal, the sensation-peddling 
Chicago Herald, Times and Tribune, and the puny mortgage-frescoed 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press and Minneapolis Tribune, every so-called lead- 
ing paper of the American Orient burnt scavenger-cartloads of cheap 


It was the most colossal sui 
down a 


steep 


reinaugurated, before 


ruin. He did 


micro- 
chief 


incense, day and night, at the shrine of Grover Kamehamehah I. Ten 
thousand journalistic Balaam’s saddle-ponies throughout the east 


brayed, long and loud, of the omniscience and dauntless moral heroism 
of the Buffalonian gallows-graduate in statesmanship and finance; and 
such steeple-eared western newspaperial burros as The Omaha Bee and 
The Portland Oregonian echoed their every resonant jackassery. They 
plastered his imitation golden calf with slop-bucketsful of panegyrical 
taffy. They split all the pewter penny-whistles of sham fame, sounding 
his praises; and, in the delirium tremens of bunco-steering ecstacy 
predicted the immediate rolling-in of a monetary and commercial mil 
lennium, that should surpass the most gorgeous dreams of revelation 
and romance. All poverty and dishonesty were to be abolished, and 


every man was to become a saint and a bonanza-king. Just when the 


jubilation was at its highest, The New York Times of Fri- 
day morning, August 4, 1893, sounded a discordant note in the 
grand orchestra of idiocy and flunkeyism, by publishing the ap 


pended 


interview. It appeared simultaneously in The St. 
Louis Republic, and was greeted with a howl of savage de- 
nunciation and derision by the organs of goldbuggery everywhere. 


More than one of “those little creatures, whom an all-wise Provi 
dence, for some inscrutable purpose, permits to run newspapers,” went 
so far as to decla~e that any paper which would publish it was “an 
enemy of the government;’—But here it is, and The Utahnian 
clined to think its prophecies are history today 

With a wide-brimmed, black slouch hat, tipped well back on his 
head, a frock caat with the lapels turned jauntily back, and trousers 
that were large, light and airy, Col. Pat Donan Jeaned against tne 


is in 


desk in the corridor of the Astor House yesterday afternoon. His fine 
silky beard, through which the streaks of gray have been growing a 
little thicker since he was here last, was groomed to perfection. His 
delicately-shaped hands, white as a woman's, fumbled with his watch 
chain or cut emphatic gestures through the air as he talked to a 
reporter for The New York Times. He was as picturesque as the lan 
guage he used. 

Col. Donan has recently been in the far west, interested in railroad 
schemes in Oregon and Washington. He has been studying the finan- 
cial conditions of the western people—a subject which his long 
residence in many parts of the west has imbued with special interest 
for him. 

“What is your summary of the 
reporter. 

“The whole situation, 
slowly and thoughtfully, 
“strikes me as a grim 
It would be funny 
the word. 

‘Head Number One:—After cleaning out 
the continent, and ‘appropriating’ 
years to come, 


situation?” he was asked by the 
political and financial,” said the colonel, 
as he clinked together two $20 gold pieces, 
double-headed joke on the so-called democracy 
not tragic. ‘Double-headed?’ Yes, that is 


if it were 
the treasury, bankrupting 
everything in sight for twenty 
the republicans stepped aside, and let the democrats 
take hold just as the bottom fell out of the whole governmental ma- 
chine. It was a shabby trick. 

“Head Number Two:—For thirty years the democrats have frothed 
at the mouth over ‘goldbugs,” ‘bloated bondholders,’ ‘piratical tools of 
Wall street,’ and all that genus of Shylockian monstrosities And, 
from present indications, they have elected the very prince-of-devils 
of goldbuggery, bloated bondholdery and piratical-toolery president 
of the United States. The ‘money-devil’ they have execrated is at 
the top of the heap. Cleveland may possibly—will probably—be able 
to do what no republican in his position could ever have done—bring 
this country to a monometallic basis. By the omnipotent bribery of 
half a billion dollars of annual patronage, he may secure enough demo- 
cratic votes in congress to carry the gold-brigandage scheme through, 
which no republican could have done. Grover Cleveland and John 
Sherman make a noble team! If they succeed—as they probably will 
there will hardly be a solvent man, firm, corporation or concern be- 
tween the Missisippi River and the Pacific Ocean. Railroads will go 
into receivers’ hands; banks will be busted: mines, mills and factories 
will be shut down; merchants and farmers wiil be sold out at forced 
sales: the whole earth will be plastered with assignees’ and mortga- 
gees’ notices; sheriffs, shysters and sharks will flourish and fatten: 
the red flag of bankruptcy and ruin will wave triumphant over the 
fairest half of the continent, and the coyotes of universal perdition 
will rear back on their hind legs and howl in ‘ghoulish glee’ from 
Minnehaha to Yuba Dam. 

“Tt will be making ten thousand millions of dollars of obligations, 
contracted in silver and paper, payable in gold—and no gold to pay 
them. Financial hell will be just ahead. It will be a vast, hemi- 
spherical, four-ocean-bounded case of ‘devil take the hindmost’—and 
every fellow will think himself the hindmest 

“And yet silver and the silver question are but infinitesimal 
on the cartwheels of coming disaster. The 
silver states and territories—Arizona 
rada, New Mexico and Utah—is but 1,095,621, or scarcely one-sixtieth of 
our people; and the total silver product of the United States last 
year was only 58,000,000 ounces, worth at present rates about $40,- 
000,000. The country’s hens’ eggs amounted to nearly as much, while 
the cotton crop brought something like $250,000,000; and, compared 
with the value of our wheat, corn, hay, meat, coal or timber yield, 
the aggregate output of silver was but a dreggy drop in the 
star-spangled beer keg—an absolutely contemptible pittance of beg- 
gars’ pence. 

“Silver is too small a scapegoat for our national ills. We might as 
well try to load Pike’s Peak on a jack-rabbit’s back. Yet, insignificant 
as it is, it may hasten the prodigious smash that is inevitable.” 

“What is the cause of the present troubles?” asked the reporter, 
hurriedly, as the colonel stopped an instant for breath. 

“The truth is that the whole United States government has, for a 
generation past, been little more or less than a gigantic organized riot 
and debauch,” Col. Donan hastened to reply. “It has lavished 
thousands of millions of dollars on brass-browed frauds and swindles. 
With its hellionistic masterpiece of sneak-thievery, a war tariff in time 
of peace, it has wrung, and is still wringing, untold millions on 
millions of dollars annually from the hard earnings of the people, to 
be squandered in the wildest political orgies. 

“It has, with profligate hand, scattered $160,000,000 a year in pen- 
sions, partly at least to scoundrels who lost the few arms and legs 
they did lose in encounters with sawmills and threshing machines 
enough to maintain all the standing armies of the old world, in paying 
for wounds never received and deeds of valor never done. 

“It has given hundreds of millions of acres of the public lands to 
robber railroad corporations. It has wasted tens of millions of dollars 
in bogus diplomacy that does not diplome: on an ornamental army of 
brigadier-generals, colonels, majors and german-leading captains and 
lieutenants; on a navy that is useless except for official junketings;: 
and on countless pickpocket humbugs, like the Indian Bureau, the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, the Civil Service Deadbeat Inquest, 
and the worse than worthless Porter Census. 

“Tt has strewn to the snickering winds the riches of half the world 
‘Billion-Dollar Congresses,’ with no aim except to ‘wipe out the 
treasury surplus,’ have been its executors; and the highest ambition 
of bogus patriotism and statesmanship has been to spend the most 
possible money for the least possible good. The vulture and the harpy 
have taken the place of the eagle on its standards. 

“Speculation, Peculation and Theft,’ have been its watchwords;: 
and Boss Tweed, Claude Duva’, Dick Turpin, Jim Blaine, Barrabas and 
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COLONEL D.C. DODGE, 


General Manager of the, Rio. Grande Western Railway. 





Andrew Carnegie have been its ideals and exemplars. Its patron saints 


occupied the two outside crosses on Calvary eighteen centuries ago 
“We have had our bacchanals’ dance for thirty years, and now the 

fiddlers must be paid,” said the colonel, gazing reflectively at his six 

carat diamond. ‘‘We have sown the winds, and our harvest of whirl 


winds is nearly ripe. We have plunged ear-deep in world-amazing 
extravagances and profligacies—and pay-day is at hand! 
what is the matter with Yankee Doodle 





It was all easy enough, so 
long as hope and cheek and promises were good; so long as rainbow 
possibilities, spread-eagle prospectuses, and Fourth of July speeches 
were bankable assets. 

“We were settling and developing the newest and grandest 
on the globe. We were bringing under cultivation millions of 
of lands, fertile as the asparagus-beds of primeval Paradise Ww 
were daily discovering and opening up bonanza mines, rivaling in 
wealth the fabled treasure-houses of the gods. We were building tens 
of thousands of miles of railroads throvgh horizon-bounded domail 
the stories of whose golden resources astounded all creation. We w: 
bringing in annuai millions of new population, to aid with brain and 
brawn in the glorious work of a continent’s upbuilding, and that con 
tinent the fairest beneath God’s radiant sun. 

“When we wanted money, we had only to hundred or a 
thousand millions of dollars of bonds or mortgages at pawnbroker rates 
of interest, and old world money gudgeons eagerly swapped us gold in 
exchange for them. Our credit as our prodigality 
and our folly. Everything was dazzling, and the gilded gander hung 
high. 

“But the mad carnival of spendthrifts and wreckers had to end sooner 
or later—and the end is here. All the vast thievage and squanderage 
bills must be squared. Financial chaos must be reduced to order, and a 
nation’s madness turned to reason. But how? 

“By act of congress? The average congressman is selected on the 
principle of sending the man that can best be spared from his state 
or district. If he cannot be sent to the penitentiary, the poorhouse or 
the lunatic asylum, he is shipped to Washington as a senator or repre 
sentative. Both houses are overflowing with ignoramuses, nobodies, 
cranks and blatherskites, with a sprinkling of criminals and hireling 
lobbyists. 


empire 


acres 


issue a 


was as boundless 


“Who is fool enough to believe that a congress of Quays and 
Roaches, infamous Pettigrews and MHansbroughs, wind whiskered 


Peffers and Sockless Jerries, wild-eyed Wyoming and Montana bull- 
whackers, Colorado coyotes, and Kansas and Dakota Anarcharsis 
Clootzes can right all our national wrongs, can roll back the mighty 
avalanche of our impending woes, by tinkering with the puny silver 
question—wrangling over pin money and alms-box finance! 

“As well expect to see Niagara dammed and dipped dry with a sick 
baby’s silver pap spoon. 

“Our whole political, commercial and financial system needs to be 
reconstructed,” said the colonel, as he lighted a thirty-cent cigar, 
“and adjusted to a new and wholly different basis. The time cannot 
be far distant, if it has not now come, when this must be done. Our 
monstrous people-pillaging tariff should be razed to the lowest reve- 
nue limit or swept away entirely. The vast fraudulent pension list 
should be wiped out, which would save at least $100,000,000 a year 
without wronging one worthy object of the Nation’s gratitude 
charity. 

“Fifty thousand useless offices should be abolished, including our 
entire glittering menagerie of ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary 
and envoys extraordinary; all official salaries should be 
fair compensation for service actually rendered, and all expenses 
of government, national, state, county and municipal, should be cut 
down to the smallest figures compatible with efficiency 

“The floodgates of pauper and criminal immigration should bs 
closed at once and forever, lessening the cost of our prisons and asy 
lums. The debasing of American citizenship, by bestowing it on the 
outcasts of all other lands, should be ended. 

“Organized bands of anarchists, calling themselves labor unions. 
should be taught that they cannot expect twenty-four hours’ pay 
for six or eight hours’ work; and that the menacing of life and prop 
erty, because their footpad demands are refused, is o&tlawry to be 
crushed with iron hand. Extortionate trusts and combinations should 
be throttled. Hundreds of millions of dollars of water should be 
wrung out of our railroad stocks, so that charges could be lessened 
while profits increased. Junketing trips on government vessels and at 
government expense, under the paltry guise of official duty, should be 
made penal offenses, and every man should be compelled to ‘paddle his 
own canoe.’ 

“In short, we must purch all our national balloons, climb down from 
all our wildly inflated ideas and practices, and go to work. like the 
people of other lands, on a solid, economical, business footing. 

“It means mighty and radical reform in every department of our 
public and private life. It means political, commercial. industrial ana 
financial reform with a big, big R. Reform that will amount almost 
to Revolution. 

“If congress were a thousand times more wise and patriotic a body 
than it is, it could help us but little. I look for no good from its 
special session. The people of the United States must depend upon 
themselves. Congress or no congress. silver or no silver, tariff or no 
tariff, I think the biggest panic we have ever seen is just ahead or 
us. 

Here the colonel shifted a big wad of greenbacks from his vest to 
his trousers pocket. Then he added musingly, almost sadly 

“IT do not believe the panic can be averted: but. with courage and 
patriotism, patience and forbearance, on the part of 65,000,000 of free- 


r 
0 


reduced to 


men not counting the politicians and so-called statesmen—the coun 
try will come out stronger and wiser and better than ever. But 
wages will be lower—and multi-millionaires will be a d—d sight 
scarcer,” 
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Fi BREEZY LETTER. 


A Grippe - Stricken the 


Praises of Utah 


Correspondent of 


Fargo 
Forum Chants the 
frigi 


yvaper in all the vasty 


Considering the hopeless dreariness and dullnes 


of the region it hails from, it is a marvel of journalistic enterprise 
ne! and cheek It is as livel as thetongues of a missionary) 
ewi ociety or Federation of Women’s Clubs, as sassy as a pop-eyet 
pickaninny in persimmon time, as energetic as a bald-hornet’s nes 
in full bloom, and as independent as a drunken Buffalo Bull in the 
White House It gets all the news, and is making money—in whicl 
respect it stands alone, unique and peculiar, in its city and its burlesque 
on statehood. Its editor, Major A. W. Edwards, is an ethereal and 
1esthetic creature who, at his lowest fighting weight, turns the hay- 
scales at 847 pounds. He was with Grant act Donelson and Vicksburg, 
was Sherman’s right bower in the ancient procession “from Atlanta 
to tl .”’ and bears honorable scars of battle-wounds, that net him 


twelve dollars a month in 


United States pension money Time was 


llant and gifted major was popularly credited with know 


ing, well as any man in all the American Northwest, the par value 

of “four aces and a bowie-knife,” or ‘‘a royal flush with a six-shooter 

in the boot-leg,’’-—but all that is a memory of days long gone. A fond 
end imiring constituency concluded to rid the county of him tem 

porarily |} shipping him to Bismarck, as a member of the North 
Dakota legislature; and the wild riotry of iniquity in that infamous | 
body of boodlers, jobbers, blind-piggers and corporation dirty-workers, 
sickened his moral stomach. He went back home, in deep disgust, 
a completely reformed man, and is now a burning and a shining light 
in The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, has lectured in the 
pulpi vith a row of approving preachers behind him, carries no 
jacks or aces up his sleeves, and devotes much of his valuable space 
to the proceedings of Methodist conferences, Baptist associations, Pres 

byterian general assemblies and Episcopal convocations. All the 


PDakotan guideposts and fingerboards point to him, as a luminous illus- 
tration of the truth of the declaration, that, “ 


is soap.” His 


while there is life there 


neighbors, and even his esteemed contemporaries, 


always last to recognize any merit or improvement in a fellow-strug 


gler,—look upon him, and refer to him, and 
He has become far too good for Dakota and Dakotans, 


and ought to be in Utah;—but it is to be 


as “redeemed, regenerate 


feared that his conversion 


bas been a little too sudden and vivlent. Now and then, through 
the seams of his newly-donned robe ot righteousness, a glimpse of “the 
old Adam” still appears—or appears to aypear. He still occasionally 


former tricks. He 
letter, 
grippe-victim 


plays one of his seems to have done so in the 


which was evidently written to 
“the 
However, in publishing a private epistle, 


has only followed 


p iblication of the appended 
} 


1im personally by some seeking for health in 
glorious climate of Utah.” 
’ a precedent recently established by 
that illustrious and estimable Utahnian, Governor Caleb West; 


the letter itself is not wholly unreadable. 


and 
Here is it, as it appears in 
The Fargo Forum of May 16: 

Salt Lake City, Utah, May 3.—My Dear Major Edwards 
Pardon the pencil. It is easier writing than with pen and ink—though 
seemingly a little less respectful. 

Yes, I am here. Why? By the 
missed by a few hours the last 
from 7 pa for Cuba and Jamaica, 
March 27 

What was I going down there for? Certainly not 
called “Cuban Patriots.’’ There are none. 
nigger incendiaries and bushwhackers, infinitely inferior to our own 
and “Dalton gangs.’’ The whole “war,” that American 
asses in congress and the newspapers are braying about, is simply 
what. in the good old days in the south, would have been called a 
‘nigger insurrection.” I am in favor of the Spaniards exterminating 


Sunday 


blundering of a railroad agent, | 
Plant Line steamer of the season 
that Friday afternoon, 






I sailed 


to help the so 
They are simply gangs of 


“James gangs’ 


boss 


the last black bandit, and every American outlaw that lends a helping 
hand to such a cause. “Cuba Libre” is a preposterous fraud! 


But that is neither here nor there. Having missed the steamer, I 
turned my face toward the setting sun, and, as you see, am once 
more in one of my “old stamping grounds’’—amid scenes as grand and 
beautiful as God’s sun shines upon today. All Italy condensed, ‘rom 
Alpine crags and glaciers to Neapolitan Bay and skies and fleas and 
beggars, would not surpass, if it even rivaled, this gorgeous art-gallery 
of the gods. On the east and northeast, tower the snow-capped giants 
of the great Wasatch range, punching holes in the clouds with their 
glistening noses. To the west, gleaming and glinting in the afternoon 
sunlight, roll the billows of the strangest inland sea, save one, on all the 
globe: while the lofty peaks of Antelope Island rise from its mysterious 
bosom, bathed in picturesque splendor and beauty. Far away to the 


south and southwest, the majestic Oquirrh mountains kiss the radiant 
heavens, that stoop to meet their osculatory salutation; hoary-crested 
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THE UTAHNIAN. 


Nebo” lifting himself, like a mighty sentinel, above all the rest, and 
standing guard forever in icy armor over the gateway to The Holy 
Land of Mormon. Through the wondrous, mountain-walled valley of 
Latter-Day Zion the modern Jordan winds its crystalline way to the 
American Dead Sea; and over all is stretched a sky as gloriously blue 
ind golden as ever bent its sapphirean arch above primeval paradise, 

1 only wish, with all my heart in the wish, 1 could have a half-dozen 
of my girl “special acquaintances’’—my loveliest of lovelies—here, with 
their fresh, untraveled eyes and keen appreciation, to enjoy it for me. 
Then I might—-nay, would—derive at least some second-hand enjoy- 
ment from it, through a medium that never fails to enhance every 
charm and delight of earth to me. As it is, all the sublimity and glory 
and loveliness are wasted on the dull, lack-lustre eyes of a chronic 
grippe victim—a half-sick and wholly weary man, to whom it is an 
oft told tale, an oft unfolded vision. 

Shaky and good for nothing, as you can see from my cacography, 
I still am, I started out Tuesday of week before last, to go through:the 
wild new mining camps in the Mercur district, which just now bids 
fair to rival the famous Johannesberg, South Africa, gold fields— 
where another lot of American intermeddlers and filibusters Lave 
recently earned the right to be hanged. My comrade for the trip 
was “Old Tim Driscoll,’ as he is known in every camp from 
Alaska to Peru—a typical ‘‘old 49-e1 a genuine specimen of the old- 
time prospector, miner, scout and Indian fighter; unsuspecting as a 
child, generous to a fault, true as steel and ready to take the risk 
of his life any time for one to whom he has pledged his faith. As it 
was, instead of risking his, he “came in an ace’ of seeing me lose mine. 

After two or three days among the wonderful mines at Mercur, we 
concluded to go over to another camp lying fve or six miles away, 
across one of the most rugged chains of mountains in Utah. Itisa 
rough trip at any season and under anycircumstances, but espec ially 
hard and hazardous in the winter or early spring. 


mining 
bills 


the only road was 
blocked with snow, in some places from five to ten feet deep. It 
was totally impassable. We were told there was a trail over the 


mountains, by which supplies were sometimes seat on pack-horses or 
pack-mules. We decided to try the traii; so we got a guide—a big, 
powerful fellow, in a sombrero and poncho—and started out on horse- 
back. We climbed and slipped and floundered over ice and snow 
and ragged rocks, till we had reached a height of about 8,vUU feet, 
when a terrific blizzard struck us—one of the sort you have in Dakota 
about eight months of the year—the wind blowing a hurricane, marrow- 


freezingly cold, and the whole air filled with flying ice and snow that 





cut like knife-blades. The mountain-sides were solid sheets of ice 
above and below us. We climbed on up, up, up, every step at the risk 
of our necks, till we were at an elevation of nearly 9,00U0 feet. Then 
we found the trail led right over one of the highest peaks of the 
mighty Oquirrh range. It was almost as steep as a church steeple, 
and sheeted with ice as hard as flint and as slick as greased glass. 
Anybody disinclined to “die as the fool dieth ’ would have turned back 
We did not. We had to abandon our horses, and tried to go ahead 
on foot. We had no Alpenstocks—not even rough-soled shoes, OI 


overshoes. The slightest slip or stumble meant certain death, dashed 
to pieces among the frozen crags thousands ot feet below. Nice situa- 
tion for a fellow with long-standing grippe and heart-disease in his 
clothes! Just at the steepest part of the ice-covered peak, the im- 
mense height and the intense exertion combined brought on an attack 
of heart-failure, and I fell on the ice as if | had been shot. “Old Tim’ 
and the guide caught me in time to save me from shooting down 
the vast toboggan-slide to the bottom of the canyon a half-mile or a 
mile below—a slide that would have begun in ‘lime, and ended in 


1 Will think OF it 


Eternity. They were both badly scared—and, if yo 
a moment, you will admit that it was a rather ugly predicament. A 
mile at least above the clouds; on a boundless ice-field, so steep a 


house-fly with air-pumps in his legs could hardly have tur 


A 4 n 
on it in a calm summer day; a furious storm raging, and the awful 
cold benumbing body and mind—and a helpless and perhaps dying 
man on their hands. 1 gasped out rim, you may have to take me 
back with my head on one side of a horse and my feet on t oth 
I was not sure I would live a minute, and they told me aiterward they 


thought they saw “the 


death-white” in my face. Old Tim” whipped 
out a huge bottle of mining-camp whisky, compared with which the 
classical forty-rod variety seems a tame and tasteless beverage, and 
I took a swallow of it that would have fired “a wooden Injun rhen 


after lying a while up against the ice-face of the glacier, they helped 
me to my feet, and half-supported, half-carried me, along the 


slippery 
edges of dizzy precipices, stopping 


g every lew minutes to rest, untll we 
at last got back to where we could remount our horses, and slowly 
made our way to the Mercur camp again. As we rode into the camp, 
“Old Tim” exclaimed: “Thank God, | ain’t a-bringin’ back a dead 
man!” I felt inclined to respond with a fervent Methodist ‘‘amen”’ 
and another pull at Tim’s bottle helped the fervor of the response 
The truth is, as “Old Tim” phrased it: No well man had a d—d bit 
of business tryin’ to cross them mountains in such weather, much less 
yne that’s been down flat on his back with grippe for more’n a yea! 

However, “‘all’s well that ends well.” I am still here, alive, and, so far 


as I can see, but little the worse for 


my above-the-clouds circus-of-the 
heart. I begin to believe my girl acquaintances have “builded better 
than they knew,” or intended, for me They have put my heart 
through so many varied and more or less severe experiences, that it 
has grown pretty nearly proof against everything—except another girl! 
Since I was here in 1891 gathering material for my little book on 
Utah, issued by the Rio Grande Western railway, Salt Lake City has 
put up $12,000,000 worth of new buildings, and the whole region has 
grown amazingly. 
The new gold discoveries at Mercur promise a great boom to the 
state. Think of 500 square miles of gold ore, running from $3 to $5,000 


to the ton! That is what there is at Mercur. A mine that only a short 
time ago sold for $12,000, has since paid nearly $500,000 in dividends, 


ov 


and today has $3,000,000 of ore in sight. Another that Russ Harrison's 
chum, DeLamar, bought for $70,00U, is said by experts to have $10,000 
v00 of ore stoped out in plain view. And wherever a shaft is sunk er a 
drift is run in an area bigger than the state of Rhode Island, the same 
vast ore-body is found. Even-the great South African gold-fields seem 
about to be eclipsed. 

But what I started for a mere nots of “how-d’ye-do” 
into an interminable epistle. Regards to al. 
there are any. Yours always sincerely, 


has strung out 
the good Dakotans—if 


On another page appears the likeness of Colonel D. C. 
eral manager of the Rio Grande Western 
tie, car, engine, aim, and aspiration 


Dodge, gen- 

a Utah line in every rail and 
The portrait of the man is a 
good map of the railway, and a map of the railway would be almost 
a portrait of the man. The building and expansion of the great system 
of road, which has been so powerful an agent in promoting the growth 
and prosperity of Utah, has been the crowning achievement of his long 
and useful life. He has always been a master workman for the public 
good, and a zealous aider in the progress of every region with which 
he has been identified. He is a native of Massachusetts. From 1853 
to 1856 he was in the engineer corps of the Fox River Valley railroad, 
in Illinois and Wisconsin; from 1856 to 1857, in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Chicago, lowa and Nebraska; from 1857 to 1864, general 
freight and passenger agent and paymaster of the same road. 
1867 to 1870, 


From 
he was general agent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad at Denver; from 1871 to 1872, general agent of the Kansas 
Pacific; from 1872 to 1880, traffic engineer of the Denver and Rio Grande 
railroad; from 1880 to 1884, general manager of that road; and ever 
August, 1886, general manager of the Denver and Rio Grande 
railway and its successor, the Rio Grande Western; since 
May, 1890, second vice-president of the road. From June, 1885, to July, 
1887, in addition to all his other positions and duties, he was vice- 
president and generai manager of the Mexican National railway; 
in July, 1887, was made vice-president of that road. 


since 


Western 


and 
The whole record 
of his life has been one of usefulness to others and of honor to himself. 
With a soil of matchless fertility, with a climate unsurpassed and 


unsurpassable, with ten thousand square miles of timber lands, with 





boundless ranges for flocks and herds, with exhaustless mines of 
every precious metal and mineral in a thousand rugged mountain- 


sides, and with millions of acres of prospective orchards and vineyards 
and gardens yet subject to government entry, free, gratis, for nothing, 
without a cent, and a mule thrown in, what does Utah lack to render 
it the ideal land of the the the 
ianguage of Holy Writ, of brooks of fountains and 


depths that land of 


farmer and homeseeker? It is, in 
“a land 
out of 
barley, a land wherein thou shalt eat 
shalt not 


copia. 


water, of 


spring valleys and hills; a 


bread 


wheat and 


without scarceness; thou 


lack anything in it.” It is an 87,750-square-mile corn-Utah- 


One of the places of special interest to a stranger in Salt Lake City 


is C. R. Savage’s photograph gallery and art establishment. Next to 


Jackson’s great picture-place in Denver, it is perhaps the most extensive 


concern of its kind in the west, and is filled with views of notable 
features of Utah life and scenery. Savage’s picture of “‘Utah’s Best 
Crop’’—a group of some 200 Utah babies, in every phase of mind and 
countenance, from cherubic chuckling to colicky howling,—since its 


publication in the Rio Grande Western book, about five 
been sold by The 
to Mr the charming photograph of 
womanhood, which beautifies its title-page. 


years ago, has 
Utahnian is indebted 
Utah 


thousands all over the world. 


Savage for typical young 


In her terrible bereavement and sorrow, Mrs. N. T. Ready, of the 
Salt Lake the heart 


Sanitarium, has 


but 


felt sympathy of every one who 


knows her; hers is a case in which all earthly sympathy is vain, 


and tenderest words that ever fell from human tongue or pen seem 


idlest mockery Her only son, William Ready, while hunting re 
cently, with a companion named Spencer, in the mountains of Alaska, 
near the Stickeen river, was overwhelmed by an avalanche He was 
buried to the neck in the frozen snow, and hungry eagles pecked his 
eyes out, and tore the flesh from his face. Spencer was entirely sub- 
merged within a few feet of him. For a griet so sore as his mother 
now suffers, God and time are the only healers—and they are some 


The Overland Monthly for June contains a well-written seven page 


sketch, by James Dryden, of Judge C. C 


bimetallist.”’ 


Goodwin, of The Tribune, as 


“a pioneer The accompanying photogravure portrait of 
and popular editor-judge is an 


presentment of his physiognomical pulchritude. 


Salt Lake's accomplished 


admirable 
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6 THE UTAHNIAN. 


A UTAH BUILDER. 


H Sample of the M2zn, Whose Energy, Enterprise, 
Courage and Publie Spirit Make Great 
Young Western States. 


Horace Greeley—New York’s last great editor but one—wrote “The 
Recollections of a Busy Life,” but the book was a misfit. He 
not the man to write it. Horace knew nothing of business or of a 
busy life; he was only an editor; he wrote for the newspapers. An 
editor’s life is simply a long holiday; his work is only fun. Most of 
the men who write for newspapers, do it because they have nothing 
else to do. The proper man to write of business or of a busy life, would 
be the type of man who builds new states; whose brains and energy 
have shed lustre on the west. It would make the head of poor old 
Greeley swim to contemplate, through his green-glass goggles, the 
daily life and work of one such man, for instance, as Theodore Bru 


was 





PFHEODORE 


BRUBACK 
back, of Salt Lake. He is a typical western state-builder—a Utah- 
builder. Grover Cleveland hopes to be a three-time president. Mr. 
Bruback is already a six-fold president, and many things besides. 
He is president of the San Pete Valley Railway company; president of 
the Sterling Coal and Coke company; president of the Marion Gold 
Mining company; president of the Herschel Gold Mining company; 
president of the Raven Gold Mining company; and vice-president and 
general manager of the Gold Belt Water 
being a controlling spirit in innumerable 

The San Pete Valley Railway company is now engaged in changing 
its road from a narrow to a standard guage. The work is going on 
rapidly, and it is expected will be completed by July 1. The road 
traverses the glorious valley that, in the Rio Grande Western's book on 
Utah, is described and pictured as ‘“‘The Granary of Utah.” 

The Sterling Coal and Coke company owns many hundreds of acres 
of valuable coal lands, located on Six Mile creek in San Pete county, 


company at Mercur, besides 
other important enterprises. 


at the terminus of the San Pete Valley railway. It first opened tl! 

mines with a large incline for about 1,000 feet, when sach a hea‘ 

flow of water was encountered, that it was decided to stop the mai 

incline and open the mine by means of a tunnel some 2,200 feet in 
length, which thoroughly drains the mine, and enables the compan 
to take out its coal through the same tunnel, hoisting. By 
means of this tunnel, the company will be enabled to mine coal 
at a minimum cost, and at the same time it will 
revenue from the water, for irrigating purposes. The tunnel wil! 
cost about $25,000, exclusive of machinery. The hoisting machiner 
at the mouth of the main incline cost $15,000, and the cost of the i1 

cline and timbering was about $15,000. The cost of machinery, ai 
compressor, engines, boilers and other equipment used in connectio 
with the new tunnel was $7,000. 


without 


receive a larg 


The company has developed a vel! 
extensive mine of coal of most excellent quality, it being considered 
by consumers equal to the famous Rock Springs coal. The vein i 
about 12 feet in thickness, and the mine will produce coal in unlimite 
quantities for centuries to come. 
inexhaustible, the value of the 
beyond computation. 


As the supply of coal is virtuall 
mine as the years go by will be 
The area of the coal controlled by this company’s 
mine would yield 2,00v tons of coal a day for 7,000 years. 

The Marion Gold Mining company was developed in 1891-2, the mill 
being erected upon it in the fal! of 1892, since which time it has 
been milling 50 tons a day. Development work has proved the Marion 
to be one of the largest gold mines in the Mercur district, and it 
has been held as a close corporation by Mr. Bruback and two associates 
None of the stock of the company has ever been offered to the public 
as the owners consider it a satisfactorily profitable mine, with an im 
mense reserve of ore in sight. At present it is estimated by 
competent judges, that there are from 30,000 to 50,000 tons in plain 
view, the average value of which is about $8 a ton, and it is mined 
and milled at a cost of not more than $2.50 a ton. 

The next great enterprise that Mr. Bruback has undertaken is th 
formation and development of the Herschel mine, consisting of ter 
claims, having an area of between 130 and 140 acres. The outcrop o 
the famous Mercur vein runs entirely through this company’s prop 
erty. The Herschel group lies next to the far-famed Mercur mine an 
the Sacramento oa the southwest, and all experts give the assuranc: 
that, owing to its peculiar and extremely fortunate position, it is likel 
to develop into one of the greatest mines in the district. 
stock of this company is $5,000,000, divided into 
par value of $5 each, and it is selling 
and in England at 25 and is firstclas 
investment by all experts familiar with the camp. The property i 
being developed by a tunnel, which has been so located that the ore 
of the mine can be 


The capitz 
1,000,000 shares of th 
now both in 


this countr) 


cents a share, considered a 


taken through it directly 
enabling the 


into a mill situated at 


its mouth, milling of its 


mining and ores at the 


smallest possible expense. Joseph Smith holds the position of general 


manager of the company, and he is generally admitted to be one of 
the best and most economical miners in the district 


a fortunate one on 


The selection i 


another account, as Mr. Smith is the original 
discoverer and developer of the famous Mercur mine, as well as the 
Marion, two of the most thie district. All hi: 


knowledge wil! be utilized in promoting the interests of thi 


celebrated mines ir 
expert 
company, and there is no doubt that if any man can develop a mins 
upon the Herschel property, Mr. Smith is the person to do it. As 
some romantic character says, “If any man kin, he kin.”’ The growing 
interest of the investing public in the Herschel is shown by the fact 
that the company is receiving inquiries daily from all parts of the 
United States and Great Britain from those who desire to become the 
holders of its bonanza-promising shares. 

The Raven Gold Mining company is anotlier of the big enterprises 
which Mr. Bruback is engaged in developing. This property con 
sists of four claims about a half-mile from the great Herschel mine 
and is situated upon the apex of the famous Mercur gold vein. M1: 
Bruback is the largest holder of the shares of this company, and th: 
property is being developed under his personal supervision and guid 
ance. The development of this mine is progressing by means of a 
shaft sunk from the surface, which has now reached a depth of 185 
feet. From present indications, it seems almost certain that Mr. Bru 
back will develop another mighty gold-producer in this mine. The bot 
tom of the shaft is now in limestone, which contains a large per 
centage of arsenic, this mineral being an almost unfailing indicatilo 
of the existence of valuable gold ores in its near vicinity. The most 
competent experts now predict that the Raven will certainly strike ore 
containing gold in paying quantities within the next few feet. Should 
these predictions be true, Mr. Bruback’s interest in the company will 
be a large fortune in itself. 


The Gold Belt Water company, of which Mr. Bruback is vice 
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president and general manager, supplies water to the famous Mercur 
Gold Belt district. The plan of supplying this water was originated 


by Col. E. A. Wall, who failed to enlist the capital to put the plan 
into operation until he laid it before Mr. Bruback. After investigating 
the project, and satisfying himself both as to the urgent need of the 
water and the practicability cf the scheme, Mr. Bruback decided to 
build it. He associated himself with W. S. McCornick, one of “The 
Rothschilds of Salt Lake,” in the enterprise and they began the 
construction of the great flume and pipe-line, by means of which the 
leaching of the ores of the district became a very simple matter. 
Within ninety days from the time Mr. Bruback took hold of the 
proposition, the company had laid 7,000 feet of head-pipe to conduct 
the water to their pumps, had procured a pump from New York 
City, capable of raising 150 gallons of water a minute to an altitude 
of 1,500 feet: and had laid about twelve miles of distributing pipe 
over the mountains, through the rocky valleys to the town of Mercur 
and the famous Sunshine mine. Until the water was actually run- 
ning through the pipes to Mercur and Sunshine, it was not believed 
possible that the company could succeed in raising water over these 
high mountains. From the time, however, that it was demonstrated 
it could do so, it was looked upon as one of the most successful ven- 
tures in the district, and the property of the company is now con- 
sidered as valuable as any mine in all the Mercur region. The revenue 
that the company is capable of earning can be estimated by a simple 
As the 


company receives an average of about a third of a cent a gallon, it 


calculation: 150 gallons a minute, is 9,000 gallons an hour 
means an income of $30 an hour, or $720 a day. As this great camp 
developes, the company may be compelled to supply two or three 
times the present amount of water, which of course means a largely 
increased revenue, as the supply of water is amply sufficient for any 
such contingency. 

This company is now the property of Mr. Bruback, W. S. McCor- 
nick, and J. R. DeLamar, who recently purchased an interest in it 

In addition to these great and variegated enterprises, Mr. Bruback 
is engaged in the development of several other important mining pro- 
jects, the particulars of which it would be injudicious just now to 
lay before the public; and he is a large shareholder and director in 
nearly a score of other institutions and undertakings. 

Mr. Bruback was born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; came west in 


1877, and engaged in mining and stock business in Wyoming territory, 


whence he came to Salt Lake City in 1886. He is now in the prime of 


life, being about forty-five years of age, is married and has two chil- 


dren, a son and a daughter. He has only to live a few years longer 
to be ranked among the bonanza kings of the west and the world 
at large. It is such men as he, who make Horace Greeley’s ‘“‘Recollec 
tions of a Busy Life’ seem a misfit. In building up their own fortunes, 
they build up their states and regions, and directly or ind‘rectly bene 
fit all their fellow-citizens. They win by desery o do so, and no 


true man will grudge them their well-earned success 


A UTAH POETESS. 


In the home and in the club, in church and school and drawing 
room, in business, society, art and literature, Utah women are the 
radiant peeresses of their fair and lovely sisters in any state or region 
of the great hemispheric republic, over which Columbia’s proud pet 
eagle spreads his—(or her, for the gender of the heraldic fowl has 
never yet been officially decided)—-protecting pinions. They are capable 
of holding their own,—and something more,—anywhere in America; 
in any assemblage, on any occasion, and under any circumstances. 
A typical Utah woman, down in the southern part of the state, edits 
and business-manages a live weekly paper, runs a model farm, and 
bosses a family of five obstreperous young Utahnians. She acquits her- 
self admirably in all these variegated lines of duty, and still has time 
to teach a Sunday-school class, gossip with her neighbors, discuss 
new spring bonnets, and take part in every movement designed to 
push forward the triumphal chariot-wheels of progress for her state 
and sex. Any genuine daughter of the Holy Land can play a Beethoven 
sonata or a Chopin nocturne, write a poem, lead a quadrille or a prayer- 
meeting, shear a sheep, or spank a refractory urchin, with a vigor and 
grace, and a delicacy and precision of technique, that would send the 
green-eyed lobsters of hopeless envy galloping and gamboling through 
all the rosebud gardens of girlhood and womanhood in the effete, 
goldbuggy east. The recent convention, in this city, of The Utah 
Federation of Women’s Clubs brought together a body of women, 
whom Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe and Frances Willard might 


well be glad to recognize, by the strawberry marks on their left 
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arms, as worthy and noble sisters. Many of the papers read and 
the addresses delivered showed ability of a high order, were scholarly 
and thoughtful, and filled with pure and lofty sentiment. Among the 
most notable efforts was a poem on Utah by Mrs. Orilla Curtis, which 
closes with these soul-stirring lines: 


I've heard a story of the days of old, 

Told by Ute warriors when the pale-face came 

How long ago, a spirit, overbold, 

With mighty Manitou made rival claim; 

With silver, gold and gems of every name. 

He built proud turrets on the Wasatch range; 

But the Great Spirit, from his mount of flame, 

With thunderbolts of fire and lightnings strange, 

Made walls and tower and throne to shapeless ruins cnange. 


I know not if the tale be strictly true; 

But yet our Utah mountains strangely show 

Bright lines of yellow gold, and still we view 

Masses of silver, heaped and strewn, as though 

From some vast silver temple’s overthrow 

Marble and precious ores that. might bedeck 

The halls of monarchs with resplendent glow- 

Jasper and syenite and jeweled speck— 

As though a world of mines had burst in plenteous wrecna. 


Fair land of marvels! Where Aladdin’s lamp 

And Ali Baba’s treasure-cave are ours! 

Where giant force has left his Titan stamp, 

And genial nature gemmed her vales with flowers! 

Thy gushing springs shall send refreshing showers, 

Till all thy waste lands ring with harvest glee. 

The weary thousands seek the restful bowers 

Where health springs, jocund, from thy inland sea, 

Thy glad streams turn the wheels of strong-armed industry 


In thy young days thy horoscope we draw, 
And stars auspicious tell of fates benign 

Symbol of order, industry and law, 

The murmurous hive is emblem fitly thine 

Still round that hive thy sego lilies twine 

Manna for man and nectar cup for bee; 

Born on the mountain where the sunbeams shine, 
Its peerless bloom is type of liberty; 

Be loyal like thy bees, and, like thy lilies, free. 


Where from the heights the mountain torrents spring, 
The eagle builds aloft her craggy nest, 

Meets the new morning, poised on steady wing, 

And soars through ether from the topmost crest 

Thy eagle's flight be thine, oh, Utah, blest 

In that, from earliest days, thy children stand 

With equal power to seek the highest, best 

And noblest; knowing thy impartial hand 

Fetters no God-given soul in all thy favored land 


Onward and upward! of the sister states 

Youngest; but gifted with a priceless dower! 

Fortune waits, knocking at thy opening gates; 

Press to the front in thine auspicious hour' 

Give to the world the best work in thy power; 

Reach to each noble cause a helpful hand; 

And should dark clouds above the nation lower, 

tise, in thy might, for God and native land, 

Wave wide thy stars and stripes, and with them 
stand 


conquering 


The Utahnian takes pleasure in presenting to its readers and the 
public, the most perfect map so far published of the great Mercur and 
Sunshine mining district, for which it is indebted to the law firm of 
D. H. Twomey & Son. The map was made by Harry Twomey, for 
the firm’s own private use. D. H. Twomey, who is registered as the 
first subscriber of The Utahnian list, was for many years one of the 
leading lawyers of Dakota, when, as one vast territory, it was respecta- 
ble. His health broke down from over-work, and he came to Salt Lake 
bout a year ago, like John C. Black, Cleveland’s former pension boss, 
a total physical wreck.” The “glorious climate of Utah,” and the 
potent medicinal waters of the Sanitarium, have started him on the 
road to such a condition of physical healtk and vigor, that, if he were 
not a Presbyterian elder, Jim Corbett and Bob Fitzsimmons might 
expect an early challenge. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 


Utah as the Garden-Spot of the Union -Water the 


Great Ess:ntial_A Sample Irriga‘ion Enterprise 


One may have seen the valley of the Nile, for ages the “granary of 
the world.’”” He may have roamed an g the rich plantations of the 
Caribbean shore where the wondro PD 10 ly 
every grain, 21 vegetable, fruit ar ess ) ul 

istenance and luxur He may have nde lighted over 

land ot Georgia ind ¢ I I | I I 1 i 
region of Lo I the lar | I nature ot n 
vild luxuriance of productio1 He traversed 7 
Scioto valle the paradi of Ohi ] ne he elds o 
he realm of Minnehal nd tt ur’ nd ro 
ne ‘ Oo nh-boasted ( 11Lorl Du till I 
for him—in Utah 

Here, if anywhere on earth, Isai m 1 rhapso yf pre ion 
finds literal fulfillment The wilderness and olitary place |} 
been made glad and the desert does rejoice and blosso is the rose 

And water has been, and is I \ ‘ el « I 
formation. Where no water is, Utal i! is the | e of desolation 
Nothing grows but cactus, grease-weed, prairi nd rabbit 
Turn on the water, nd a garden bloom uot 

itton, and God and nature do the rest—and do it glorious All 

' 
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1’ NEBO RESERVOIR 
Tar I I irr) it1lor Lt ie I I k nl ( I 
oO! ul contro his ow! i op f ( ire I ) rt 
neve! ee] e in Utal No 1 yn t iew-mo ) 
sith hey ba i-he . f . W bur ‘ ¢ 
hen it i ede 1d ‘ ywhe el he 
I ! No rtific é ( I een sed 
I t rit iI tl » i€ have 
een ( int 0 ( y ears illy ym. fift Lo 
event five b is Oo heat. fror six to ten ton of ue ( love! 
1 I I € to nine I red | ¢ ot pot eS to the 
cre ( & ¢ € propo ) Vilford Wood I, the ene 
vile pl hi { \ mon ¢ rel { farm ha yn on 
in forty-for ( yielded n fe isl yf whe 0 ‘ 
re Hie ed out as mu is sevel to the ‘ 
The official es of the 1 io yartn t o rri I show 
that the averag I t crop of the count about vel bushels to 
the acre ind I e mucn-y £ iin belt of ) sta j 
than thirteen | ( to the 1 n | Sixty te nt bu é 
LO the acre Is dinal yle erican A j rist prize o 
$500, for the largest yield of whe to the acre in the United State Wi 
awarded to William Gibby, whose farm is a short distar sou of Sa 
Lake City, for his crop of eighty-four bushels and ten pounds to the aer« 


ar 104 bushels 
of oats to the acre, and the next year ninety-six bushels on the same 


John H. White, four miles north of this « ity, raised 


1 one 


land. W. D. Major, near Bountiful, in Davis county, has raised ninety 


bushels of barley to the acre; and, in a single season, he cut three 


crops of alfalfa from his meadow, amounting to seven tons to the 
acre He sold it, in the Salt Lake market, at fourteen dollars a ton 
making ninety-eight dollars an acre in cash for one summer’s hay 
roy Four crops of alfalfa are frequently cut in a season, and 
from seven to ten tons is a common yield. Utah does not claim to 


other much 
Farrar, near Green 
112 bushels to the acre, and fifty to common 
shell-o Richard Mill Salt 


with irrigation from an artesian well, raised 947 bushels of 


be a corn country, because many crops are so 


River Station, 
seventy 


more 


profitable; but Thomas has raised 


bushels is a 


Carlisle of Creek, six miles south of 


Lake City, 
potatoes to the acre, and sold them at eighty cents a bushel, realizing In 


cash $767.60 an acre for one year’s crop. Mr. Culmer, at Pleasant 


Grove, thirty miles south of Salt Lake City, cleared $1,200 an acre, and 
\. L. Buckland, of Bountiful, north of this city, $1,500 an acre, on 


trawberries, in a single season. Near Provo, in Utah county, thirty- 
nine tons of sugar-beets to the acre have been produced, that brought 
five dollars a ton at the great Lehi beet-sugar factory; or $195 an acre 
for a single crop. And near Bountiful, in Davis county, early tomatoes 
have y ielded 2,250 that 
a grand total of $4,500 an acre for one year’s product! 
multiply such might be filled 
similar illustrations of the fiction-surpassing fertility of this wonder- 


bushels to the acre, sold at two dollars a 


But why instances? Volumes with 


land of husbandry. Call the roll of products, and there is none that 
an be raised in the temperate zone, which does not reach perfection 
here. Earth is absolutely wanton in fecundity. Rye yields an 


average of from fifty to seventy bushels to the acre; turnips, from 400 


carrots, from 700 to 1,800 bushels; apricots, from 350 


o 600 bushels; 


to 500 bushels; peaches, from 500 to 700 bushels; apples, from 450 to 
600 bushels; pears, 500 bushels; plums, from 300 to 400 bushels; black- 


raspberries, currants and gooseberries, from 300 to 450 bushels 


to the acre, and everything else in like proportion. J. T. Mabey re- 
ports a yield of 800 bushels of Downing gooseberries to the acre, that 
sold for two dollars and a half a bushel, aggregating $2,000 an acre 
or tl crop. Cherries grow wild in great abundance. Nectarines 
ourish everywhere, and figs are raiscd in the southern valleys. Hops 


ire indigenous to the soil, and cotton grows luxuriantly in the lower 


chamber of commerce of Salt Lake City is a wonderful as- 


1age OL Cab 


inets and cases filled with specimens of Utah products, 
horticultural In the 


agricultural and 


coliection there are jars of 
plums as large as ordinary eastern pears, gooseberries as large as full- 
sized plums, and strawberries as big as tomatoes, many of them 
being from ten to twelve inches in circumference. Sugar beets weigh 
ing thirty-five pounds each, mangel-wurzels weighing forty-eight 
pounds, and Irish potatoes weighing from eight to eight and a half 
pounds apiece, are included in the display. Potatoes, twelve or fifteen 
of which make a bushel, are common in the markets. Melons of all 
=— 
kinds grow to great size, and are deliciously flavored. Cantelopes 


have yielded $1,088 to the acre, and watermelons $345. 


are haded in 


The very streets 
many places with fruit trees, and the humblest adobe 
cottage is hidden in the wealth of apple, pear and plum, apricot, peach 
ind nectarine trees, bending beneath their luscious freightage. Salt 
Lake is always compared to the Dead Sea, but no ‘“‘Dead Sea apples,” 
fair to the eye, 


but ashes to the lips, grow upon its blessed shores 


Water is the one great creative agent of all this wondrous product 
Without nothing; water, everything the 
stomach and pocketbook of man can ask or 

Noble, 


ivenes water, with heart 


desire. 
John W late secretary of the interior, says: ‘Irrigation is 
turn the alkali deserts of the 
empire of busy and prosperous people 
that “he, 


where but one grew 


the magic wand, which will west into 


1 mighty The Brobdignagian 


philosopher declares who makes two ears of corn or two 


blades of grass grow, before, deserves better of 


mankind, and does more service to his country, than the 
put Nowhere on earth is that 
Here hb makes one stream of flow, where 


flowed before, is a special evangel of the gods: he is worth 


whole race of 
politicians together.’ 


truer than in 


Utah who water none 


more than 
all the politicians that could be stacked between Cape Cod and Yuba 
bam 


fhe development, population and prosperity of this young state of 


boundless hopes and possibilities, all 


Many 


depend upon the men who 


furnish the great irrigation enterprises have succeeded 


water. 


Utah, and many more are in contemplation. Among them all, 


ompleted or projected, none is more important to the state, or more 
profit to the public 


promising of spirited men who are carrying it 
out, than that of the Mount Nebo Land and Irrigation Company. Its 


system 


of canals is one of the most extensive and perfect ever under 
taken in the west, and no finer body of land lies under the sun than 
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the 25,000 acres of fertile valleys to which it brings the waters of life. 
The project was first undertaken in 1892, but it was not until the 
beginning of 1895 that the present company organized and began 
work. It has already expended over $100,000 in a marvel of engineer- 
ing skill and thorough construction. The president of the company 
is Gill S. Peyton, who first introduced the cyanide process into the 
great Mercur mining camp, and made its glorious bonanzas possible. 
E. G. Rognon is the secretary and treasurer; O. R. Young is the chief 
engineer and William Hammond Hall, of San Francisco, is the con- 
sulting engineer; E. R. Crooks is another of those interested in the 
project; all of whom are known throughout Utah and the entire 
west, as men of sound business judgment, of large means, untiring 
energy and dauntless enterprise. 

The Mount Nebo reservoir is in Juab county, Utah. The valley in 
which it is situated lies between the Wasatch mountains on the east 
and a lower range on the west. Currant creek, which traverses the 
entire valley from north to south, rises on the east side of Mount Nebo, 
and has a water-shed of over 200 square miles. Just where the streani 
cuts through the mountains which form the line between Juab and 
Utah counties, is an ideal reservoir site. Here the Mount Nebo com- 
pany has a massive dam of stone and earth, 210 feet long at the top, 
and 130 at the bottom, and 30 feet high. It is 110 feet wide at the 
base, tapering to 8 feet at the top. Every part of its construction 
was under the supervision of eminent engineers and builders. With 
little care or expense, it will last for ages. The reservoir thus formed 
is five miles long, and from a half to three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and covers 1,850 acres to an average depth of about twelve feet. It 





WATER CROSSING CANYON IN FOUR-FOOT PIPE, 


has a storage capacity of 838,000,000 cubic feet. By raising the dam five 
feet higher, the reservoir will cover 2,400 acres, with a storage capacity 
of 1,300,000,000 cubic feet. 

The tunnel for conveying the water from the reservoir is cut through 
solid rock around the end of the dam, removing the risk of passing the 
water through the dam itself. The tunnel is 140 feet long and 6 feet 
high, by from 4 to 5 feet wide. The gates and gateshafts embrace 
all the latest improvements, and are massive in strength and easil) 
controlled. The canal follows the canyon over two miles, requiring a 
high degree of-engineering skill to 
obstacles. For most of the 


overcome the rugged natural 
distance, the conveyed in a 
flume and pipe-line. The fluming is of an entirely new and patented 
form. It is semi-circular, like the half of a great pipe, 6 feet across 
the top and 3 feet in depth. It is made of redwood staves, bound 
with heavy steel bands, and is supported on high trestles, which wind 
in and out among rocky cliffs and chasms, where it 
impossible that any human structure could carry There is 
over a mile of this model flume. For crossing the canyon there is a 
wonderful pipe-line in the form of an inverted syphon. It is of wooden 
staves, banded with steel, and is 4 feet in diameter, having the 
full capacity of the canal. It is 1,967 feet long, and is the first pipe 
of this kind that has ever been used on so extensive a scale. 
Besides this elaborate flume and pipe-line, the system 
about twenty miles of main canal, and as many miles of laterals. 


water is 


would 
water. 


seem 


includes 
The 


main canal is intended to irrigate the Kimball creek valley, stretching 
west and southwest from the mouth of the canyon. 
mouth, the east side canal branches off to the lands near 
the Rio Grande Western railroad. About 1,000 acres are now irri 
gated and in cultivation, and 12,000 fruit trees planted 
this season, near the end of the main canal Water has been al 
lowed to run out of the reservoir ever since the canal system was 
finished last December, and there is still an abundance to last the rest 


of the season. 


Near the canyon’s 


Goshen on 


have been 


The whole work of construction has been done by Utah men, with 


Utah capital; and the entire properties, pipe-lines, lands, town-lots, 


and water-rights, are absolutely free from mortgage, lien or other 
encumbrance. It is doubtful whether any other irrigation company 
in the country owns so valuable a property, without a dollar of in 
Leaving entirely out of 
town-lots, reservoir, dam, pipe-line, flume and 
water-rights were appraised March 1, 1896, at $705,000, and since that 
date over $10,000 of water-rights have been sold. 

The capital stock of the company is $600,000 fully 
assessable, divided into 600,000 shares, of the 
One-half of this stock, 300,000 shares, 
vided in the articles of incorporation that the balance shall always re 
main common stock; therefore, the amount of 


never be increased. 


lebtedness. consideration the company’s 


canal, the land and 


paid and non- 
par value of $1 a share. 
is preferred stock; and it is pro- 
preferred stock can 
The present owners of this preferred stock were 
the original owners and promoters of the company. To get back a 
small part of their investment, and to raise money for the immediate 
expenses of the company now being incurred in the improvement 
of the property, they offer for sale a part of this preferred stock at 
$1 a share, 80 per cent. going to them individually and 20 per cent. 
into the treasury of the company, not as a 
for the common benefit of all stockholders. Having this 20 per cent. of 
the receipts of the sale of preferred stock to spend on improvements 
and current expenses, leaves all the money received from the sale of 


loan, but as a bonus 


land and water-rights as clear profit, with which to pay dividends. 
lands, 


rights of the company. In case of an advance 


The stock is convertible at par into town-lots or water 


above par, the holder 


of the stock gets the additional percentage in converting it 


into any 
perpetual 
Pos 


from $30 to $50 an acre, according to the 


other of the company’s property. The lands with water 


selling at 


rights are now 


location and improvements; and any 20 acres 


long this canal will 
yield a better support for a family than the best half-section of Dakota 


wheat lands. The great mining camps of Park City, Bingham, Tintic 


Mercur and Eureka, lying within a few miles, will furnish a perpetual 


and constantly growing market for every pound or bushel of grain 
forage, fruit and vegetables, at the highest produce rates: and the Rio 
Grande Western and Union Pacific railroads afford competing trans 
portation to Salt Lake City and all outside points ‘The lands are sold 
on terms to suit any purchaser, but usually one-fourth cash is required, 


and the balance in five annual payments, with interest i per cent 
There is no question as to the future of the Mount Nebo enterprise 

Within a very short time, one of the garden spots of a state, which 

is itself a garden spot of the Union, will 


along the great canal. 


spring into beauty and bloom 


The absolute reliability of the gentlemen at the head of the enter 


prise is vouched for by the state officers of Utah, every bank in Salt 
Lake, and every citizen who knows them. Their success means in 
calculable benefit to their state and the entire inter-mountain empire 


Judge Goodwin, of The Tribune, met a fellow the othe who 


Hello, Ben, 


day, 
has been in his debt a long time, and hailed him with 
“All right, judge.” mine showing 
looked better, judge.” Well, can’t you pay 
debt today, Ben?” 

“Stop right there,’ interrupted the “not 
That’s a dead that you haven’t a d—d 
If you had any money, you wouldn’t have the inclination!” 


how are things?” 
up?” 
something on that old 
clination, but 
another word. 


How is the 
“Finely; never 
Judge, I have the in 
judge, 
Sure sign 


cent. 


Don’t move until you write for information to Brainard & Ritter, man 


Ogden, Utah. The 


this company have spent several years in securing v 


agers Utah Land and Immigration Co., members of 


aluable information 
regarding the best locations for fruit raising, general farming, and stock 
ranges, and can save you much time and expense 


Mt. Nebo Land and Irrigation Co 


(,eneral Avents for the 


jetween two goldbugger presidential nominees, one republican and 


the other democratic, The Utahnian has no choice 
tation nigger, a billy-goat, or the devil, to either. 


It prefers a plan 


















































































A TRUE BONANZA LAND. 


Gold and Silver Ore The 
Great Merecur District, and Some of 


Utah’s Mountains of 


Its Treasure-Boxes. 


With all its infinite agricultural and pastoral resources, the great 
industry of Utah thus far has been, and probably always will be, its 
mining. 
make this as yet but half-explored region the gathering-place of capi 


Its fabulous riches of metal and mineral are destined to 


j f ker from every land beneath the sun When 
talists and fortune-seekers from ry | 


,r will ipse all the daz ling miracl 
fully cnown and deve lope d, they will « il} Lil i 
' = tak lr pi ( mong the won 
of Aladdin and his magical lamp, and take thel I ‘ i l 


T I hildret his generation to 
ders of the world. They will teach the children of this gel ( ( 


smile at the fairy tales that amazed their fathers ana m 
vial and tame, for they will be able to rub daily agi t the jewel-clac 


creatures of infinitely more marvelous stories In rt al life 

The greatest mines of earth are yet to be ope ned in the am ric 9 
Great West. Mountains of gold and silver ore, be side which all the 
famed riches of the Comstock Node will some day sink to bess irs 
pence, yet rear their proud heads to heaven untou hed by a . - 
spade or drill. The veritable treasurt houses of the gods yet awalt 
the enterprise and muscle of the sturdy prospectors and miners, who 
are destined, and that ere long, to fire the avarice and the envy of the 
world with their Midas-surpassing wealth of solid ducats From 
Alaska to Nicaragua, the whole vast system of Rocky Mou 


— 
j hed ot 1e tel 
Cordilleras is an almost unbroken ore and mineral bed N on en 
rf fj ‘ ver felt the tap of a prospector’s hamme! 
thousandth part of it has ever felt th al I 


The surface dirt of California, Colorado, Utah, Idaho Montana, Arizon 


and New Mexico mines is hardly broken; the glittering hoards art 
scarcely touched. The great bonanza fortunes are yet to br 

Although Utah mining is in the ruffled-cap and nursing-bottie st ge 
of its existence, in its earliest infancy, the state has already produced 
a grand aggregate of about $200,000,000, In @ ld, silver, copper and 
lead; or more than the whole asses ed valuation of sucl ates as 


Wyoming and North Dakota. According to the offi ial re rt of the 
I nited States Treasury Department for 1890, Utah stood tuird among 
all the forty-nine states and territories of the Union, as a producer ol 
the precious metals. With its magnificent yleld for the year of 


a 


ifornia, with a total of 


346,783 in gold, silver, copper and lead, it led Cal 
$13,370,406; and Nevada, with but 543,800. Its yearly product was 
more than four times as great as that of all the mines of the famous 
Black Hills of Dakota; and it was outranked only by Montana, with a 
total of $40,695,723; and Colorado, With $34,028,701 Its yield of four 


tA 


] 


metals in 1890 amounted to nearly one-third of the entire assessed 
value of all real estate and personal property within its borders in 
1888. There are mines in every county of the territory Every mount 
ain range and spur is ribbed with royal ore and mineral. 

The accidental turning of a loose stone among the bushes in Ontario 


gulch, in Summit county, led to the discovery of one of the world S 
greatest bonanzas. The prospect-hale was sold to a firm of which the 
late George Hearst, of California, was a member, tor $30,000; and, as 
the Ontario mine, has since produced over $30,000,000 in silver and 
paid $13,235,000 in dividends Its mill and mining plant cost $2,/00,000, 
and its annual pay-roll amounts to nearly $600,000 During 1890 it 
paid out in wages and salaries, for supplies, and in dividends, $2,017 

055. The Daly mine, adjoining the Ontario, has paid $2,500,000 im divi 


dends since February, 1886. There are over a hundred smaller mines 
in the same district, all more or less developed. The Crescent has 
yielded $1,500,000; the Woodside has produced $444,000, and _ Samp 
son $250,000, in a single year. The Anchol has yielded about $1,050,000 


UK. i oe —_ #4 a 
From Cache county to Washington, from its northernmost to it ( l 


ernmost bounds, Utah is a vast treasury of silvel and golden oppo! 
tunities and possibilities. The Bullion-Beck at Tintic has paid $2,000,- 
000 in dividends; the Centennial-Eureka in the same camp, pays 


} 


$720,000 a year in dividends; the Eureka Hill has paid $1,450,000; the 


Mammoth $1,050,000, and the Gemini and Keystone $600,000. The Old 
Jordan at Bingham has been a steady producer for thirty-two yeal 
and has yielded between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. The Ajax has 


paid over $1,000,000 in dividends. A single chimney of ore at the foot 
of the Grampian mountains in Beaver county, yielded over $13,000,000 
in four years, and made the Horn Silver mine famous throughout the 
world. It has paid $5,187,000 in dividends and is still a large pro 
ducer. 

Marvelous stories of rich discoveries have recently come from Deep 
Creek below Tintic, from Marysvale in Piute county, and from all the 
mountain regions about Provo lake and far away St. George. Ore 
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was recently struck in the Little Cottonwood district, that assayed 
$1516 in gold to the ton. 

But among all the recently discovered bonanza regions, the one that 
is now attracting most attention is the famous Mercur district. Ex 
perts from all parts of the world declare that in vastness of possibili 
ties it far surpasses the Johannesberg district of South Africa. The 
formation is much the same, but in extensiveness and richness the 
palm easily belongs to the Mercur deposits. The total production of 
the great South African district, in 1887, was but $40,000. Last year 
it was over $25,000,000. About $154,000,000 of English capital has been 
invested in the African mines, and they have yielded in eight years 
$157,000,000. The whole African gold-field is but about fifty-five square 
miles in extent. The gold is found in a bed of conglomerate, which ic 
from two to four feet thick, and yields from $7 to $14 to the ton. The 
Mercur gold-field is shown by development to cover at least two hun- 
dred square miles, and runs from fifteen to seventy feet in thickness, 
yielding nearly twice as much to the ton as the African ore. It costs 
$6 a ton to mine and treat the African ore, while the total cost of turn- 
ing the Mercur ores into bullion is only from $1.50 to $2.50 a ton. 

The Mercur mine itself, which gives name to the district, was so.c 
in 1890 for $12,000. It was not until 1891, that Gill S. Peyton, by intro- 
ducing the cyanide process, rendered it possible to work the ore. Since 
then it has paid $475,000 in dividends, and has expended at least as 
much more in additions, developments, mills and machinery, and is 
now estimated to have at least $3,000,000 of ore in sight. 

J. R. DeLamar, less than a year ago, paid $70,000 for the Golden Gate 
mine, which lies across the canyon just north of the Mercur. He has 
Since opened it up with three or four miles of shafts, drifts and tunnels 
all in solid ore. It is estimated by experts, that the ore in sight 
amounts to $10,000,000. Negotiations are now said to be in progress 
for the sale of the mine to an English syndicate, of which the Roths 
} 
! 


childs are members, for somewhere near $6,000,000. The Marion, about 


a half-mile northwest of the Golden Gate, is another of the world’s 
great mines Although drifts and tunnels have been driven thousands 
of feet into it, no signs have ever been found of the limits of its vast 
ore-beds. Its mill for reducing ore by the cyanide process is one of 
the most perfect in the camp. In the Geyser, near the Marion. the 
same illimitable bed of royal ore has been opened up for thousands 
of feet North, south, east and west of the Mercur. as the great center, 
the huge bed of gold-bearing yellow conglomerate has been struck 
wherever a shaft has been sunk sufficiently deep. All along the can- 
yons and up the side of the mountains to the south, the same great 
body of mineral has been found to exist. The Sacramento. southwest 
of the Mercur, the great Herschel, the Raven and the Annie, all show 
the infallible indications of richness. The Sunshine, about four miles 
south of the Mercur, has within less than three years developed into 
a great bonanza. Through the energy, perseverance and pluck of 
Judge W. A. Sherman, Colonel George W. E. Dowsey, C. H. Jacobs, 
I’. H. Officer, Turner R. Wickersham and their enterprising associates, 
a great camp and a flourishing town have been built up about the 
Sunshine mine. In the Sunshine two miles or more of tunnels, inclines. 
lrifts, stopes, raises, shafts and winzes have cut the enormous gold 
bearing body of conglomerate in every direction, and all the working 


re in pay ore from beginning to end. For thousands of feet. horizon 
tally, perpendicularly, and slantindicularly, no bounds have been found 
to the brownish yellow mass of concrete which carries from $7 to $9u 
to the ton in gold, and gives a working average of about $15 to the ton 
Just adjoining the great Sunshine on the south is the Malvern group 
consisting of ten claims, the Malvern No. 2, Free Coinage, Little Jim 
O. T., Lower Reef, Campus, Lehi and Old Horseshoe. The same great 
ore bodies that make the Sunshine a bonanza, underlie the whole Mal- 
vern group. The property was bought last October, by Colonel George 
W. E. Dorsey, John Dern and E. H. Airis, of the Mercur. and others 
for $100,000. Development work by shafts, inclines and tunnels has 
exposed the ore-bed for more than 4,000 feet. Wherever a shaft has 


been sunk or an incline run in, the ore has been found. 


Professor 
Palmer, who recently made an extended examination of the Malvern 
group, Says there is no question that the great Sunshine ore-body under- 
lies the entire property, and that the Malvern will soon be one of the 
big producers of the Camp Floyd district. John Dern, of the Mercur 
mine, is president of the Malvern company; W. A. Sherman, of the 
Sunshine mine, vice-president; G. W. E. Dorsey, secretary, and John E 
Dooly, treasurer; and these gentlemen, with E. H. Airis, of the Mercur, 
and T. H. Officer and C. H. Jacobs, of the Sunshine, constitute the 
Hoard of directors. Their names are synonymous with the history and 
glory of Mercur and Sunshine, and are a guarantee of the magnificent 
possibilities of the Malvern mine. Adjoining the Sunshine mine on the 
north lies the Ove: and group, including thirteen claims with an area 
of about 200 acres. The apex or outcrop of the Sunshine vein has been 
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traced north and south through this ground over 4,000 feet, while the 
claims cover the dip of the vein for about 3,500 feet. Ore taken from 
the very surface has given good returns in gold, and every indication 
points to its speedy development as another of Utah’s big bullion-pro- 
ducers. The company is incorporated for $2,000,000 in 400,000 shares 
at $5 each, 50,000 of which shares were set aside for treasury uses, 
and a limited number offered for sale at 50 cents a share for develop 
ment purposes. W. A. Sherman, of the Sunshine mine, is president 
W. H. Bancroft, of the Union Pacific, is vice-president; J. M. Stoutt 
president of the Utah Bank of Salt Lake, treasurer; and ex-Congress 
man George W. E. Dorsey, secretary; who, with E. Dickinson, of the 
Union Pacific, C. A. Armstrong and W. W. Stoddard, compose the board 
of directors. Colonel George W. E. Dorsey has been the moving spirit 
in the organization and development of both the Malvern and Overland 
groups. He has in addition taken an active part in the opening up of 
the Anderson group, including the Mercur Boy No. 1, Mercur Boy No 
3, Mercur Boy No. 5, and M. and M., situated on the great Mercur 
Sunshine lode, adjoining the Annie mine on the divide between Mercur 
and Sunshine. No property in the district is better located and, with 
plenty of capital to develop it, there is every reason to believe that 
it will prove another bonanza. Colonel Dorsey is also interested in 
the Rover, and has been identified with every movement for the 


building of the famous Sunshine Bonanza camp 


THE NORTHERN LIGHT, 


Aboutthree miles north of the Mercur mine, and on the same grand 
belt of golden ore, lies the property of the Northern Light Mining 
company, consisting of six patented claims, and three full located 
claims not as yet under patent. The mine is just over the Mercur line 
in the famous Ophir district. It is admirably located so far as timber 
and water are concerned; and, though its development has really but 
begun, it has already yielded hundred of thousands of dollars in silver 
Work upon it was suspended for six or seven years by litigation, but 
all these difficulties have been cleared away, and the title perfected by 
the present owners. The mine was never worked for gold, though in 
reducing the silver, some gold was saved from the shipping ore, as it 
was called, which carried 40 ounces or more in silver to the ton As 
there was no mill on the property, ore running less than 40 ounces 
was left on the dumps, and thousands of tons thus piled up there are to 
be speedily worked by the new company. Recent developments on th: 
lower levels of the mine, have opened up a magnificent body of the 
same oxidized gold ore, which runs through the Mercur, Marion, Ge} 
ser, Sacramento and Sunshine, in the Camp Floyd district. There are 
over 6,000 feet of workings in the mine, nearly all in ore; and shipments 
of the higher grade ores are now being made to the Salt Lake smelters 
The immense bodies of oxidized gold ore in the recently opened lower 
levels carry from $7 to $16 to the ton 

Four samples of the ore recently brought in by James A. Brent, a 
prominent Montana mining operator, gave these assays General 
average from the face of the lower workings, and 50 feet on the lower 
side of the tunnel and 100 feet in the stope, $14.20 in gold and 14.4 
ounces of silver to the ton; general average in lower workings 100 
feet to the right of the main tunnel, from a breast of ore 8,440 feet 
$26.80 in gold and 174.7 ounces of silver to the ton; general average 
in lower workings 200 feet back from face of drift, from a breast of 
ore 10x70 feet, $10.80 in gold and 441.5 ounces of silver to the ton 
average from dump at mouth of main tunnel, $3.20 in gold and 61 
ounces in silver. 

Many prominent mining men declare that the Northern Light bids 
fair to become a rival of the great Mercur. The stock of the Mercur 
was started at 75 cents a share, and is now selling at $7 a share, and 
paying 24 per cent. per annum in dividends on that valuation. E. H 
\iris of the Mercur mine, is president of the Northern Light com 
pany; E. E. Crooks vice-president, and Dr. E. D. Woodruff, secretary 
ind treasurer; and the incorporators and directors include such well 
nown business men as Gill S. Peyton, E. G. Rognon and W. E. Hub 
ard. It is the purpose of the company to push work as much as possi 
le, looking to the early erection of a mill; and, with the strong and 
nterprising men behind it, will make it a dividend-payer 


The Argus, which has been adopted as the organ of the Summer 
Carnival managers, proposes to issue a big illustrated carnival edition 


next wee! 


The : * department of The Salt Lake Herald is not surpe’ ‘6? én 
iny vestcin peper. It is newsy, intelligent and reliable. 
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Ham, the Georgia humorist, has gone on the lecture platform If 
he fails to please his audiences, how well Ham nd egg will go 
together 


John Gilmer Speed is writing articles for the idioti 


Ladies’ Home 


Journal, on how to keep a big hotel. In literary hotel-keeping, John 
Gilmer is hardly fit for a dish-washer, and The H Journal falls 


below the dignity of a pink-edged slop-bowl 


There is certainly little excuse for any Salt Laker’s sending abroad 
for engraving, when such work as appears in The Utahnian, is done by 
a home concern The exquisite photo-engraving on the title-page of 
this paper and that of Mr. Bruback were executed by D. C. Hawes 
manage: of the photo-engraving department of the Salt Lake Litho 
graphing and Engraving company Better work could not be done 
anywhere east or west 

One of the “mining notes” in The Tribune of Thursday says: “After 
a visit to Mercur and a pleasant sojourn in the city as the guest of 
Hon. Theodore Brubuck, of the Marion, J. W. Young departed for his 
home in London last night. mong other souvenirs of his visit to the 
Johannesberg of America with which the gentleman departed, was a 
block of stock in the Herschel Mining company that promises, with 
the completion of the tunnel, to earn a handsome income each month.” 


Dr. H. J. Faust, who first came across the plains in 1854, is writing 
a history of the Overland Express, which wili be of interest not only 
in the west, but throughout the country as a record of remarkable 
adventure and experience in a region then almost unknown. It will 
contain reminiscences of Ben and Joe Holiday, Russell, Waddell and 
Majors, Hugh Glenn, Marion Biggs, Sant Wilson, and many others of 
the famous old-timers, who have since become important factors in 
the west and its development. Dr. Faust himself is a walking encyclo- 


pedia of early western history and romance 


Mrs. George W. Cassidy, of Nevada, who is visiting Mrs. Charles 
Reed, of East Fifth street, is one of the notable women of the west 
During her husband’s long congressional career, she was a general 
favorite in Washington society, and her special circle of intimates in 


cluded the most charming people of the capital. Her receptions always 


brought together the brightest and prettiest girls, the best-dressed 
women and the cleverest men about the Capitoline Hill After a 
worldwide experience, Mrs. Cassidy thinks Salt Lake, scenically, cli 
matically and socially, one of the most delightful places on the globe 


The hugest political joke of the last quarter-century—except the 
election of Cleveland as a democrat and a reformer—is the location 
of the democratic national convention in a prohibition district of Chi 
cago—a full long mile from the nearest gin-mill! Think of the 
rage of the old moss-backed Kentucky and Arkansas and Mississippi 


ginerals, kunnels, majahs and jedge when they find, on gathering in 


the vast wigwam to cuss Grover—and remoninate him that they 
must walk a mile to get a cocktail or a julep Not even a glass of 
beer within a thousand yards! It would be funr if it were not 


tragical! 


In spite of all such ignorant liars as Grover Cleveland, who recently 
harangued an assemblage of eastern parsons on the uncouthness and 
general undesirability of the western states and western people, the 
population of these great occidental realms ympares favorably with 
the best of the American orient. The civilization of a region is mea 
sured by the | ty, gra¢ nd cultivation of it vomen Judged by 
this truest and loveliest of all earthly standard the Golden West is 
not outranked by any land o ection under heaver and Utah. which 
has been especially misunderstood and belied, proudly holds her own 
among the fairest of the fair, and most divine t American girl 
and women lead all the world procession in attractiveness: and no 
Where in America, is the type more radiantly lovely than in Utah 
The Utahnian’s title-page contains a charming and convincing refuta 
ion of all the down-easty slanders in regard to “the wild and woolly 
west,’ and the roughness of its denizen he picture 1 ent L type 

Utahnian young womanhood, which could not be rpasse n an 


state or city of the Union. The fair original of the portrait. Mrs. Harrv 


L. Jennings, is a daughter of Brigham Young, Jr., and a granddaughter 
of the gre Mormon prophet nd leader, Brigham Young She is a 
Utahnian born and bred, and is said by those who know her best to 


be as attractive and lovely in mind and character, as her portrait 


shows her to be in person, 
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regard to residence or business property in any 
fruit and farm lands, mines or stocks, address W 


Its Infinite Natural Advantages and Tributary City, Iowa; W. W. Jacobs, 164 East Randolph street, Chicago, Illinois; 
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gration agent Union Pacific system, 43 West Second South street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; or, Carl J. Smith, Montana representative, at Butte, 
Montana; D. T. Scott, Madison, South Dakota; M. Cavanaugh, Iowa 
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nes in or O. E. Guernsey, cashier First National bank, Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE WITCHER PORTABLE DAM. In 


All ivertisers declare that Utah statehood has given a powerful rea! 
mpetus to all lines of business within the favored borders of the : — ppo 
ngest commonwealth of the Union But the real impetus, the The picture in this column shows the Witcher Portable Dam, which e Ck 
venuine stimulus, the acceleration of the chariot-wheels of Zion, is is intended for service in placer-mining, irrigation districts, or wher im] 
largely due to the fact that every day brings reports of new bodies of ever water is to be made flow temporarily from a main ditch or stream, illi 
roval ore discovered, ne mines opened up, new bonanza possibilities through a lateral branch leading to the locality of distribution. To ome 
laid bare by the enterprise and energy of clé headed, strong-armed onstruct a dam by the old method of using sticks, stones and earth, tales 
prospectors, backed by steadily increasing capital. The tireless activity or straw and stones, with wooden gates, involves much work and ex ess. 
manifest in a thousar ild canyons l Iche and on countless pense. The Witcher Dam is light and portable in its character, and Te 
¢ 1 mountain-sides, since statehood came, has shown Utah to be can be placed in position anywhere in a few minutes. It is a thor- if tl 
one of the richest mining states—if not the richest one—in the Union oughly practical and labor-saving device for irrigating purposes. It 000 
ind one of the great coming bonanza-lands of the world Prominent will adjust itself almost automatically to any size or shape of canal or but 
. shrewd business men, from all parts of the country are daily ditch, and can be operated by a boy. It results in an incalculable livic 
ming in to investigate the mines of which the have heard such saving of labor, land and water. his § 
elous storie nd many of them rom bel nvestigators, be r at $5 








ome investor Prospectors, experts, capitalis and miners all unite inves 
in predicting a glorious future for the mines and the stat ; — 
Lake is rro é b 1 mighty chain o nes, that have paid Th 
( $30 000. n < lends, and are steadily pro vast quanti trad 
es of gold. silver, lead and copper. Mercur, the American Johannes ) paid 
‘ is onl orty-five miles awa Park Cit the world’s greatest f west 
er ’ is thirt C mile I Bing! hich has ielded > and 
iny millions of gold, silver and lead, is twent i iles; and Tintic, F xter 
s hace valf ndred mit gold. sil 1 and copper have Su 
l 97,720,000 in di ends, is but eighty n \ Salt Lake City + ie 
in ! ket pp depot an l 2 { hem all 1 many he \ 
cities \mo 
In no other western state is there such a | in railroad building a 2 ; Y a ros] 
ind projection Among these great enterpri that promise incalcu : = : - ; ; : me aL prop 
le benefit to Utah and her people, the io Grande Western's = nore 
outhern extension, and its branch line to Park City; the Sale Lake Phir 
nd Pacific to the fabulously rich Deep Creek bonanza belt; the Utah - ay ithe 
California’s proposed line to Los Angeles, and the San Pete Valley's Ti 
change to standard gauge, and extension to additional coal-fields and ‘he dam is composed of a large piece of canvas secured on one edge copp 
rtile agricultural regior to a beam or poie which spans the ditch. The side edges are laid on om 
Its unlimited water-power, its tul gas for fuel and light, its the banks, while the lower edge lies across the bottom of the ditch year. 
cheap and exhaustle supplies of coal and iron, 1 ibundance of all or canal. The front is adjustably looped up by a rope in the middle, it is 
he necessaries for comfortable living, its delightful and health-giving regulating the water to a predetermined stage, and causing it to pass $1,71 
imate, its innumé le health and pl resorts, its springs of through the branch ditch or canal. The main pressure is supported meee 
neral and me inal waters, and i vithout a rival in the new stanchions connected with the beam. When properly taken care dend 
orld ombine to make + | Ui ul it manutacturing 0 the dam will last for years without repairs; and, with it, a boy Hill 
ning, « mercial and 1 vad cente f tl r-mountain empir« can the work of three or four men without it. This simple and An 
the one peerless metropolita we Rocky mountains valuable, practical and economical invention is guarded by United _ 
nd the Pacific ocear States patents, and the highest legal authority declares that to con- m1 
erv acre are yard ant ) I 1 f ty 1s bound to In truct a dam of poles and sacks, or to use a horse-blanket or wagon 
ease pid] nd steadily ir enhal ment ill be all COVE or any such device for a mining or irrigation ditch or canal. is We 
he more ift and sure because of the p nt be k prices. Every n infringement of the patent. Any one using a dam with a flexible 
° the lowe possil ires I y change must be apron ithout permission of the Witcher Dam patentee, is liable to Wi 
\dvanee prosecution under the United States laws. The device and the patent 
Lots in Oal } hoice ‘ ! l division, with wide are owned by the Witcher Portable Dam company, of Salt Lake City. 
‘ nd alle hade-tree ind eve ing to render them attrac Utah, and any information in regard to it can be had by addressing 
: 1 desirable re se ng at from $1( ; t n $1) monthly P. 5. Witcher, the secretary and treasurer of the company at Salt Lake L 
ime! \ hout interest Eve lot cor I magni! nf view ol 
he it the 1 ntall nd the glorious vall ind it 1 twelve 
inutes’ drive to the business heart of the « One of the most important institutions of Salt Lake City, is the great 
In the Waterl dditions, co} encing it sevel oO or the Sanitarium, on West Third street. The handsome stone and _ brick 
$1,000,000 city and county building, over $ 009 has 1 expended building has a floor-space of nearly an acre and a half in the very 
in residence-building during the last thre rs and a half The center of the city. Into it flow daily 500,000 gallons of thermal waters, 
treets are graded. and shaded with fine trees. Cement sid ilks to equaling in healing qualities the fountains of Carsbad and Homburg. 
the electric car-line, on which cars to the center of the city run every Dr. Henry O. Marcy, of Boston. says: “I have visited most of the cel- 
fifteen minutes, at a five-cent fare Lots here ai ling at from $200 e ebrated springs of Europe and America. Few equal and none surpass 
to $350, on almost any terms a reasonable ] chaser could ask or wish thesé of Salt Lake.” The Sanitarium includes a swimming pool for 
In the Presbyterian College Hill tract, whic! B us een laid out men only, 56 by 75 feet, and from three to seven feet deep; a swimming 
and is destined to become one of the most popular and fashionabl pool, 56 by 65 feet, for both sexes; 12 private pools, 26 handsome 
residence additions. lots will be sold for a short tin t $100, on « private bath-rooms, and a thoroughly equipped room for steam baths 
terms bout $500,000 will be expended in college buildings by Rev Surrounding the bath pools are 290 convenient dré ssing-rooms, ladies’ P. O. 
Sheldon Jackson, of Washington City, and other generous public ben parlors, and reading, smoking and billiard rooms. The waters are TEL! 
efactors. used both internally and externally, and in thousands of cases have CAB! 
For further information in regard to any of these properties, or in proved effectual in relieving or curing all forms of rheumatism, neu- 






part of the city, or 





ralgia, diabetes, gravel, mineral poisoning, catarrh, gout, indigestion 
E. Hubbard, immi- and nervous prostration, 
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THE SHOEBRIDGE BONANZA. 


One of the Great Possible Millionaire Breeders of 
the Future. 


In no other business on earth are the chances for speedy fortune so 
mining. The 
as great as those which made the early bonanza kings 


reat and so numerous, as in whole west abounds with 
pportunities 
f California, Nevada and Colorado. 
imp in Utah, which is not full of reminiscences, showing 
the 


investor; 


There is not a county or a mining 


how e isily 


illions are made by what seems merest accident on the part of 


me fortunate speculator or and there are just as many) 


tales of glorious opportunities lost by lack of a litttle nerve or prompt 


ess. 
Ten years ago, John H. Bennett, after wards general passenger agent 
if the Rio Grande Western, had just Utah. He was offered 
000 shares in the Centennial-Eureka at $1 ashare. He had the 
but declined to take the stock. Since then, the mine 
lividends on each share, so that Mr. Bennett 


come to 
money 
has paid $57 in 


would have received on 


his 5.000 shares $285,000 in dividends; and, as the stock is now selling 
at $81 a share, his 5,000 would to-day be worth $405,000. So, on an 
investment of $5,000, Mr. Bennett would have realized $690,000 in ten 
years. 

The great Mammoth mine in Tintic district, is said to have been 


Texas steers It has 
the 


$12,000 in 


traded for a few head of 
paid $1,050,000, and the richness of its ores is one of 
great 


some years ago since 


wonders ol 


western mining. The Mercur was bought for 189) 


and has since paid $475,000 in dividends, and spent as much more in 


millions of sight 
Such instances might be multiplied to infinity 
that 


st are thronged with men in search of just such 


extensions and improvements, and has untola 


ore in 


and, in view of them 


strange the hills and mountains throughout Utah and 


is not 


the we 


golden chance 


\mong all the fields that are being prospected to-day, none is more 
rosperous or more promising than those in this young State In 


proportion to their number and capitalization, Utah mines have paid 
the | 


failed to lessen 


iore and greater dividends than those of any other state in nion 
' 


Thirty years of continuous working has apparently 


ither the quantity or the quality of the ores 

Tintic district alone, in spite of the low prices of silver, lead and 
copper, produced last year between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 The 
present indications are that the amount will be largely increased this 


all the and 
it is one of the greatest and busiest 
$1,710,000 in and 
stock in the United States 
the Bullion-Beck, $2 
Hill and Keystone, $2 
Among the old 
mine, 


year. Among great Utah and 
The Centennial 
the highest 
The Mammoth has paid $1,050,000, in divi 


the the E 


busy camps in the west 


iSureka has paid 


dividends, its stock is 


priced m 


dends: 030 000: Ajax, $1,000,000 


urek 


050.000, 


and well-known Tintic properties is 
700,000. It paid 


down, and at a time when nothing less than $50 ore was profitable 


which has yielded over $ 


from the grass-roots 


on 
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account of its distance then of some sixty miles from a railroad, and 
the 


worked to a 


higher transportation and smelter charges It was 


which m 


consequent 
until a 
had 


formation 


ade machinery necessary, and 


depth, 
pyritic formation was encountered, which carried low values. It 
been the supposition, that tre ore values ran out with this 


and none of the mines had ey* ° penetrate! it The smelters were not 
equipped to handle this charac.er of ore, #nd consequently the mines 
in the region were abandoned when the high-grade ore overlying this 
formation was exhausted Now, the existing condition ire entirely 
different Instead of being sixty miles from railroad facilities, the 
Shoebridge property, now reorganized as the Shoebridge Bonanza, has 
acce 3; to two railroad the Unio! Pacific being onl ‘ feet iway 
ind the Rio Grande Wes n being s than a mi S iting charges 
re much red ed, 1 King it possi to wort pre 5 ) is $18 a ton 
The smelters are now ¢ iy 1 to handle at a profit es which they 
formerly rejected, and the p formation ha ven found not to 
contain the last of tl ilues t to be the cappi or richer ore 
than w ever found above it One of the near neietl rs to the Shoe 
ridge Bonanza—the § Sé penetr 1 the i i depth of 
only 1 feet and encountered its richest ors Kx con 
dition exist in the Shoeb ge Bor i i i resul wil b 
yond doubt, be attained by following the same cours« rhe official 
retur!l of the former output of this property ow t luring two 
vears, it averaged about 19 per cent. of lead and 72 ou of silver to 
the ton In four months, 190,000 pounds of thi e were taken out 
before a depth of 300 feet was reached Tl Mammoth and other 
Tintic properties are working at a depth of 1,490 feet, and their experi 
ence has been that values steadily increase with the depth. The Shoe 
bridge Bonanza is said to be the most promising property in the Tintic 
istrict, and one which can be put or pavi is it] ympal 
tive tl pense rhov t ore rine $ ton 

re now ng mn th imp tl t ¢ n é profita VOT } f 
jigging I h can be done at small « ‘ 

To equip the company witl ‘ hiner ! . . 
footing for systematic development has been cided to p 1 part 
of the treasury stock on the marke The propert ) t 
claims, con prising 51 acres, ly ing on the main ! elt and 
in the very heart of the Silver City district The S bridge Bonanz 
company is incorporated under the laws of Utah, with a capital o 
$200,000, in shares of $1 each The stock is non sessable ind the 
individual property of the stockholders is not liable obligation 
of the company. A full investigation of the company’s affairs and its 
property is solicited It refers, by permission, to the Utah National 
bank and the National Bank of the Rep of Salt I e Cit 

All communications idressed to the pre ent secreta of th 

ompany will receive prompt attentio1 

The directors are: G. S. Holmes, presider roprietor of t Knut 
ford hotel J R Slater Vit president directo ind il ‘ of the 
Four Ace Mining compan R. L. Colburt ; tary. investmen 
banker; J. M. Stoutt, treas president « f h } nal banl 
James W. Gries, member of the firm of Gri Bre ! p rhes 
with George Weste« elt, miniz ittorne I >t j 
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WINDSOR & HUDSON, 


No. 41 West Second South Street, 


P.O. BOX 1266. 
TELEPHONE Q7. 
CABLE ADDRESS, “WINDSOR” 
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SALT LAKE CITY .,., 
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SALT LAKE REFERENCES: 
DUN & CO 
W. S. McCORNICK & CO., 
WALKER BROS., Bankers. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
BANK OF SALT LAKE, 
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There are few much-traveled people in the country, who have not 


twinges of regret and sympathy at reading lately of the 


Ohio 


felt some 


Baltimore and railway’s serious difficulties an 


Every “sentimental traveler” in America will unite with every othe 
one in hoping, that its complications may ultimately be smoothed « 
and the great corporation—which comes pretty near havil 
started on a new career of usefulness and prosperity, that shall eclip 
all its brilliant achievements in the past 

The picturesque and historic Baltimore and Ohio is one of the t 
portational landmarks of the republic, one of the mighty institutio1 


of our hemisphere, one of the greatest systems of railway in the 


or new world. Stretching its long arms of double steel from Ne\ 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, to Cincinnati, Chicago 
Louisville and St. Louis, it strings, as a magnificent municipal ne 
lace, nearly all the great cities of the Union on its lines, and traver 


America \lore 


glorious panoramas of sublimity and beauty cannot be found east of the 


all the wildest and grandest scenery of eastern North 


Rocky mountains than those that unroll themselves to the enchanted 


tourist’s eye at Harper’s Ferry, all along the crag-walled windings of 
Cheat river, on the headwaters of the Potomac and Monongahela, and 


in the romantic valley of the Shenandoah. It is all historic ground 
In the old John 


mighty four years’ war hoped, this gener: 


engine-house at Harper’s Ferry, srown began thi 
the last, it is to be 
Americans will ever see. All along the majestic 


camp-fires blazed. Washington, the nation’s capital 


Potomac, the hostile 
was the pri 


which a million embattled men strove through four years of fire and 


blood. The whole line through Maryland and Virginia is dotted itl 
places, whose names have rung throughout the world Nearly evel 
station was a battlefield, or the scene of a skirmish or a raid, or 

exploit or heroism or **rdihood that has gone into the history and the 


songs of a nation 
The Baltimore 
rett, Sid Jones and L. M. Cole, has always been liberal and progressive 
It has encouraged effort, that tended 
the resources of the vast region tributary to its lines. It 
acted on the principle that the inte 


~hio management from the days of John W. Gar 


} 
to develop 


and assisted every 
has genera 
rests of its patrons were its 
In all its financial tribulations, every department of its operative affair 
is still kept up to the highest standards of railroading. It has all the 
improvements and refinements of the east, with much of the 


vim, dash and get-up-and-get of the west. 


Its Royal Blue trains between Washington and New York are the 


fastest regular flyers in America, and are unsurpassed in elegance ji 


all terrestial creation. They combine every extravagance of luxurious 


ness that can be put on wheels, with the speed of the wind and the 


safety of standing still. Though the average running rate is about 
fifty miles an hour, so perfect are all the appointments of t ks 
engines and cars, and so ceaseless the care and vigilance, that there ha 
never been an accident in all the years since these paragons of palat 

wheeled lightning began to flash between the metropolis and the capi 


this 
world royalty never traveled in anything that compared with them 


Utah 
“shirt 


tal. They are ‘Royal’ trains indeed, with 


exception that old 


The daily paper aceounts of the death of young Will Ready in an 


\laskan snow-slide have not done him justice. He was a devoted 


son, brother and husband; was rapidly rising in his profession of 
marine engineering, and was respected and esteemed wherever he 


vas known. His young wife, so suddenly widowed, is an educated and 


New Jersey girl, whose grief is beyond all consolation 


Walkers Sub-Division. 


accomplished 


Between the West Boulevard and Second West street 
and between Eight and Ninth South streets. Only 
four minutes’ drive from business center. Is one of 
the choicest residence locations in Salt Lake City. 


First West and Second West streets are 132 feet wide, 
feet Lots 353x132 feet to 
‘ine shade trees in front of all lots. Sur- 


the other streers, 99) wide. 


a ey 


unded by fine homes. 


WALKER’S SUB.- DIVISION 


The 


is sufficient for a good 


oO 


best investment in the city to-day. 
33 feet wide, one lot 


building site. 


> 


Prices, $400 to $450 per Lot. 


erms to suit. On monthly or quarterly payments. 


Call on or address, 


A. S. DAY, 
A3 W. Second So St, SALT LAKE CITY. 


$6 to $15 per mont! 
One and 


( ne-half blocks from 








= 7 ij) \ | lf , Ut] = Te business center 
FURNISHED 
He NSQUIN Ho) IH} fle First-Class Boar 
25c per Meal. 
P ( >» | q (64 E. Second South 


7} Woy Street 


Shirts Made to Order. 


Silk, 
Flannel 
And UWAhbite. 


Factory... 


Work Guaranteed. 


Room 22 (Morlan Block. 
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GOING EAST §$CvRRENTTIME-TABLE 


IN EFFECT JUNE |, 1896. 


:Will you please also think of the Perfect Passenger LEAVES SALT LAKE CITY 
! Service offered you by No. 2—For Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and all points east. .7.50 a.m 
No. 4—For Provo, Graud Junction and all points east.. 7.40 p.m 


No. 6—For Bingham. Mt. Pleasant, Manti, Salina, 


all intermediate points 


J No. 5—For Ogden and intermediate points 5.3 
THE No. 8—For Eureka, Payson, Provo and all intermediate points... 5.00 p.m 
S No. 3— or Ogden and west ; I Som 


No. 1--For Ogden and the west 


Richtield and 
1.50 p.m 
) U0 p.m 


to 
to 


y ; ARRIVES AT SALT LAKE CITY 


' FROM SALT LAKE 7 i 


‘rom Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and the east 


) 


12.15 p.m 
Ll 2 p.m 


From Provo, Grand Junction and the east 

No. 5—From Provo, Bingham, Eureka, Richtield, Salina, Manti 
and all intermediate points 9.25 p.m 
! No. 2—From Ogden and the west 7.40 a.m 
DENVER, 23 hours. Three hours quicker than any other line. No. 4—From Ogden and the west 7.30 p.m 
o No. 6—From Ogden and intermediate points .. 9.40 a.m 
P No. 7—From Eureka, Payson, Provo and all intermediate points. .9.55 a.m 
' OMAHA, 32% hours. Eleven hours quicker than any other line. Only line running through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from Salt 


Lake City to San Francisco, Salt Lake City to J 
tion, and Salt Lake City to Kansas City and C 
ST. PAUL, 474 hours. Twelve hours quicker than any other line. Through tourist or family sleepers withou 


nver via Grand June 
via Colorado points. 
,e to Kansas City, 


Chicago and Boston. Free reclining chair cars, Sait ake City to Denver. 
No change. Close connections. Safety, speed and comfort 


CHICAGO, 47? hours. Twelve hours quicker than any other line. 


Y. » ST. LOUIS, 474 hours. Eleven hours quicker than any other line. 


Ticket Office, 15 West Second f£outh ftreet. 
D. C. DODGE, General Manager S. H. BABCOCK, Traffic Manager 
F. A. WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent 


ruroucn transcarey—«  DURLINGTON KOUTE 


Pullman Dining Car (a la carte)! BEST LINE 
Pullman Palace Sleepers! 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, 


Pullman Buffet Library and Smoking Cars 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


Omaha, St. Joseph, 


Free Reclining Chair Cars! Atchison and Kansas City. 


Elegant Day Coaches! 


j TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN UTAH. 


heaving Salt Lake City at 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. every 


day in the year. 
Free Reclining Cars! 


_ . Pullman Sleeping Cars! 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 201 MAIN STREET. 


Din'ng Cars! 


For Rates of Fare apply to any Ticket Agent, or 






P. S. EUSTIS, J. FRANCIS, 
D. E. BURLEY, D. S. TACCART, G:?. &F: Ax G. P. &T.A., 











L. W. WAKELEY, 
G. P. &T.A., 


Cen. Aat. Pass. Dept. Trav. Pass. Aet Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. St. Louls, Mo. 
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HOTEL, 


THE TEMPLETON. 


“A VAST SANITARIUM.” 


Only a short time before her death in the Sandwich Islands, the 
famous correspondent, Kate Field, in one of her brilliant letters to 
The Chicago Times-Herald, said: 

I have traveled far and wide, and the more I travel the more con 
vinced I am that Salt Lake City will be one of the greatest and 
most beautiful cities on this continent. It is manifest destiny It 
has no possible rival between Denver and San Francisco, and look 
at the tributary country! Surrounding mountains of minerals yield 


an output of $14,000,000 or more every year. This is merely the be 


ginning, for nature has showered her richest gifts on this territory) 


Her majestic hills offer not only gold and silver, but coal and lead 


and many other priceless minerals. Granite, marble and onyx quar 


ries have been discovered and utilized. A generous soil needs but 


little irrigation to become the farmer’s paradise. Three crops of al 


falfa are the rule. Utah potatoes are famous for their size and 
quality, and orchards abound with excellent fruit. 

As for climate, I do not know a better in the interior of our con 
tinent. Forty-two hundred feet above sea level, the valley is high 


enough for health without being too high for bustling humanity or 
supersensitive nerves. Great Salt Lake, kissing the feet of the Oquirrh 
range, brings ocean breezes to Zion’s door, and hot sulphur and soda 


springs make the whole valley a vast sanitarium. 


A PRAISEWORTHY INSTITUTION. 


The American Trade Journal says: The fact that the fullest in- 
vestigation is made before a report is printed in our columns, and 


that the interests of readers alone are consulted, gives a value to 


such editorial endorsements as we see fit to bestow that can scarcely 


be over-estimated. That such commendations are 


infinitely more 
trustworthy than are “write-ups” or any variety of paid puffs goes 


without question. 


Such principles have been adhered to in a most searching examina- 


tion of the Hotel Templeton, Salt Lake City’s leading hotel, which 


enjoys the distinction of being the only hotel located close to all old 
Mormon points of interest that have made Salt Lake City famous 


throughout the earth. This elegant hotel is located just across the 


street from the Temple square, the great Mormon Temple and Taber- 
nacle, the old Tithing Office and grounds, the Lion and Beehive 
hou and but one block from Eagle Gate and Brigham’s grave; in 
the same block with the Brigham Young Theater, Amelia Palace or 
Gardo House; on Main street, adjoining the great stores of Zion's 


Mercantile Institution. 

As a result of fair and painstaking search, we do not hesitate to 

ect this admirable institution, and freely and unreservedly to en- 
lorse it to every reader who seeks the best and highest, and who 
would secure the greatest return upon his investment; for this ex- 
cellent establishment has undoubtedly solved the important question of 
maximum returns combined with minimum cost. Moreover, it is ably 
managed and thorough in its methods and equipment; in fact, all that 
could be asked or desired. Hence, we do not hesitate to commend it in 
unqualifed terms. We have no greater interest in this institution than 
in any other of its kind, but having by unbiased investigation as- 
sured ourselves of its superiority and worth, we consider it a duty 
to our subscribers to make such supreme merit more widely known 
through these columns. Those who are interested should write for 
full printed information, which will be promptly sent upon applica- 
tion to Don H. Porter, proprietor. 


Co-operative 
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